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For the Companion. 


“HER LADYSHIP.” 


Walter Fairchild was dead. Perhaps no other 
death would have been such a surprise to Fair- 
view. Not that he was very young. He was at 
least seventy ; but he was so vigorous and master- 
ful and active that it seemed never to have oc- 
curred to any one that he could stop living. 

Then, to Fairview, he was something like its 
main-spring toa watch. He had built the great 
manufactories which made it the prosperous place 
it was; and there was not an improvement in the 
town, from the reading-room to the gymnasium, 
that he had not set going. 

He had ruled like an autocrat, but like a wise 
and kind one. Perhaps I should 
have said he had ruled like a 
patriarch; but at any rate he 
had ruled, and somehow it had 
never occurred to any one to 
think what the place would be 
without him. 

And now, as suddenly as the 
main-spring breaks to a watch, 
the old man had died. But a 
watch stops when its main-spring 
breaks, and Fairview did not 
stop. And that was the queer 
part of it. There was a sort of 
dumb sense thateverything ought 
to have ended with old Fairchild’s 
death; but the overseer managed 
the manufactories, and the law- 
yers said that all was arranged 
by will, and after the funeral the 
old housekeeper, in a rusty black 
gown, opened the windows of 
the great Fairchild house on the 
hill, and aired it, and for a brief 
space everything seemed to be 
almost.as before. Then news 
came that the old man’s heir and 
nephew had returned from Eu- 
rope, where he had been living 
for some years; and soon he ar- 
rived in Fairview to take posses- 
sion. 

Somehow they had thought 
the nephew of his uncle would 
be a young man—“some whip- 
per-snapper of a boy, no doubt,” said the gray- 
haired overseer; but he turned out to be a grave, 
kind-looking gentleman of perhaps fifty; and he 
examined into matters with a quickness and intel- 
lizence which proved him fit to be his uncle’s 
successor; and then he went away, and present- 
ly an architect arrived and a decorator, and the 
old house on the hill began to be turned into a 
very fine mansion. 

Fairview took a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
watching these innovations. “The old place was 
good enough for the old man as it was,” they 
would say, shaking their heads; “but new folks, 
new fashions.” All the same, they felt a certain 
pride in thinking that these glories were being set 
up among them. They were a little bit disgusted 
that the-Venus of Milo should be treated with 
just as much respect as if she had not lost her 
arms, and should have a red damask curtain on 
purpose to hang up behind her and show her off; 
but, on the whole, Fairview approved. 

It was not until after Christmas that the new 
fataily got themselves settled down at home; and 
then it did not seem much of a family after all. 
Chere was a rumor of two sons away still at 
some German university, but all that were to be 
Seen in Fairview were the middle-aged father, the 
well-bred, delicate mother, and the one daughter, 
Miss Margaret Fairchild, pink and pretty and 
dainty and fourteen. 

Of course, the minister calJed on them with his 
wife, and the doctor and the lawyer; and those 
were the only people who really made calls in 
Fairview. The rest were in the habit of “run- 
ning in,” as the phrase was, without cards or cere- 
mony; and the Fairchild mansion did not exactly 
invite people to “run in.” 

Pretty Margaret was an object of general inter- 
est. Iam afraid that even in church some wan- 
dering eyes roved away from the pulpit and rested 
on her soft furs and the bright face under her 
sealskin cap. But the young foiks of Fairview 
made no advances in her direction. 

She herself was a little disappointed at this. 
She was nota shy girl, for she had passed much 
of her life abroad, where to speak the same lan- 














guage is a sort of Free-Masonry, and where ac- 

quaintances are made easily; and she thought 

she should like to know some of these bright-faced 

young people. But, meantime, she found a com- 

panion in her mother. who was mother, friend and 

teacher, all in one, and her days went by cheerily. 
After the February thaw was over, and the 

roads began to settle, Fairview was thrown into a 

state of fresh excitement by the appearance on the 

scene of a pair of Norwegian ponies and the dain- 

tiest little pony phaeton out of fairyiand. Did 

you ever see Nor- 

wegian ponies — 

trim little creat- 

ures, with satin- 

smooth coats, the 





color of cream just darkened a little with molasses, 
and with their curious manes trimmed to stand 
straight up—a black line in the centre, surround- 
ed with white? 

If it had been a common buggy, instead of the 
fairy phaeton, and if the ponies had been ordinary 
New England horses, Fairview would not have 
been so exercised about them. But this equipage, 
suited for Titania, troubled their minds. And 
when pretty Mistress Margaret, all clad to the 
throat in sealskins, took her seat in it, and drove 
rattling along, with her whip in her hand, and the 
handle of that whip actually tipped with gold, the 
whole thing seemed to savor too much of aristoc- 
racy and the rights of kings, and somehow they 
got to calling Margaret “Her Ladyship,” and 
there was just a little touch of bitterness in the 
title. She seemed so gay and glad and independ- 
ent of them all; and there is nothing it is so hu- 
man to resent in people as the certainty that they 
can do perfectly well without us. 

And Margaret drove on her unconscious way, 
never guessing at the weeds of envy that sprang 
up in the path of her prancing ponies. She loved 
the February days, with the soft promise of spring 
in the air. And then, when March brought the 
pussy-willows, and she could see where the trees 
were getting ready to bud, she felt that the spring 
and she were one; and in this world so full of life 
and beauty there seemed room only for gladness. 

And one day,—but by this time it was April, 
and Fairview had got well used to the sight of 
Her Ladyship,—she had driven far away, by an 
old, old road, along which there were no houses, 
save two, where the people who owned them once 
had died; and the empty houses were dying in 
their turn, but taking more time about it than 
their shorter-lived owners had done. She had 
grown strangely quiet as she drove along this 
lonely, lovely road, and even the ponies had 
seemed to feel the hush that was in the air, and 
paced along slowly, as if thinking what it all 
meant. And suddenly out of the wood came a 
girl, and in the girl’s hands were May-flowers. 

Impulsively Margaret pulled up her ponies. 

“Oh, where did you find them?” she cried. 








And the girl’s cheeks grew pink as the flowers she 
held, and a quick light came into her dreamy eyes. 
But she stammered a little with the suddenness of 
it all as she answered,— 

“T, them—Your Ladyship—I went far into the 
woods after them. I know where they live.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“Why do you call me ‘Your Ladyship’ ?” she 
asked. “Iam a Yankee girl, like yourself; and 
I haven’t got a title by living a few years on the 
oth® side of the sea.” 


















“I—they—we all 
do,” floundered the 
girl. “I suppose it’s 
the ponies.” Margaret laughed again. 

“Get in,” she said, ‘and get acquainted with 
the ponies. It’s they who have titles —not I. 
They are Sir Galahad and Sir Launcelot; and 
they serve their liege lady well, as good knights 
should. I’ve seen you at church many a time. 
You are”—— 

‘Matty Grey, Your—I mean Miss Margaret.” 

“Well, then, Miss Matty, come in here, and 
help drive the ponies, and tell me where the May- 
flowers grow.” 

And half-afraid and wholly glad, and proud as 
if she had just been made a duchess in her own 
right, Matty Grey stepped into the little fairy 
phaeton, and the ponies seemed to understand it 
all, and pranced away more gayly than ever. 

The two girls became friends from that begin- 
ning. I do not know to which of them it was the 
greatest boon—probably to Margaret, since it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and Margaret 
had the most to give. It was almost a liberal 
education to Matty to go to that great house on 
the hill—to hear the gentle tones of Mrs. Fair- 
child’s voice, and note the quiet grace of her per- 
fect manners. Then there were pictures to see, 
painted by the hands of the Masters—etchings 
wherein the trees seemed alive with the wind’s 
breath; engravings which would have set collec- 
tors wild; all the art-treasures which an art-lov- 
ing family is sure to collect in years of foreign 
wandering—and there was Her Ladyship to ex- 
plain them all, with a girl’s enthusiastic pleasure 
in the tales she had to tell. 

And then, best of all, and dearest delight to 
Matty, there were the long hours when she was 
shut up in Margaret’s rose-hued, rose-sweet room, 
and listened to such things as she had never heard 
before—to old ballads and modern poems and 
tales and tragedies—until her great eyes darkened, 
and the soul within her, which was, though no 
one had yet guessed it, the soul of a poet, seemed 
to her as if it had found wings, and was flying 
through some fair, far world of dreams, where 
fain she would dwell forever. : 

All this she owed to Her Ladysbip. And in re- 
turn—is it not sweet to be beloved? and Matty 











Grey loved Margaret Fairchild as the rose loves 
the sun that warms it, or the parched flower-plot 
the dew that falls on it from heaven. And she 
brought her own share of sweet surprises to the 
great house on the hill. She knew the haunt of 
every wild-wood thing that grew; and she took 
Her Ladyship to all sorts of wild-wood receptions, 
at which the flowers were “at home,” and where 
the birds made music. 

She kept the rose-hued room full of brightness. 
She found the first violets hidden under the leaves, 
the earliest honeysuckle by the 
hedge, the first wilful wild-rose 
that smiled among its thorns—all 
fair things that live unseen and 
die unsought, save for such zeal- 
ous lovers. 

Fairview looked on in a divid- 
ed state of mind, half-pleased 
that Her Ladyship was not too 
fine to make friends with a Fair- 
view girl—half-vexed that, as it 
seemed to them, one of them- 
selves was, with no reason at all, 
preferred to the rest. But Mar- 
garet, happy in having found an- 
other young creature of her own 
kind to share her life, was bliss- 
fully unconscious of their strict- 
ures. 

And the months went on, until 
the July heats began to burn the 
world, and you seemed to hear 
the voice of the far-off sea call- 
ing, calling, with an enchantment 
that could not be gainsaid. 

“We will go to-morrow,” the , 
master of the house said, one 
morning, at breakfast; and what 
the master of the house said al- 
ways came to pass. That after- 
noon Matty came up, as usual, 
and the tidings were told her. 
Seeing the pleasure in Margaret’s eyes, she 
did her best to be glad, also, but it was a 
lamentable failure. 

“You will come back soon ?” she asked. 
“Not exactly soon. We shall stay at 
Newport until the end of September, and then* 
mamma and I have some visits to make; but we 
are sure tocome home some time in November. 
Shall you be glad ?” 

There was no answer, and Her Ladyship glanced 
from the bit of embroidery over which she was 
bending, and saw Matty with her eyes buried in 
her hands. There was a moment of silence, and 
then the girl looked up bravely. 

“T was trying to make myself glad now,” she 
said, “and it is hard. You are my first friend, 
you know; for you are my friend, aren’t you, 
though you are Her Ladyship, and I am Matty 
Grey ?” 

“Foolish girl! Don’t you know you are my 
first friend, too? We've moved round so much, 
don’t you see; and there’s been no time for liking 
to get as far as friendship with any other girl.” 

And just then Margaret was called away to help 
in some last arrangements, and Matty said good- 
by briefly and went home. 

That night the moon was high in the summer 
heavens, and just before she went to bed Margaret 
stepped out of doors to make friends with the 
summer night. There was that strange pulseless 
Stillness which makes you feel as if not alone had 
bird and bee gone to sleep, but as if Nature had 
folded her own hands and forgotten herself in 
sluiuber. 

Margaret looked up to the sky where the near 
moon almost seemed to have put out the far, 
strong stars, and to rule the silent heavens alone, 
and then down at the soft, still world below, so 
sound asleep, too. And lo! there, in a corner of 
the grounds, looking straight towards the window 
of Margaret’s rose-hued room, was a figure that, 
surely, she knew. 

“Matty !” she said to herself, and moved softly 
across the grass till she had reached the girl and 
put her hand on her shoulder. 

“What are you looking at, Matty ?” 

Matty turned round quickly, and Her Ladyship 
saw by the moonlight that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“I was only waiting,” she said, “till I could see 
the light shine from your window. I thought I 
shonld go to bed happier, if I could see it once 
more.” 





“You foolish Mattie,” Her Ladyship laughed; 
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“you would much better have come in to see 
me.” 

“No, I could not have been so troublesome. 
You had bidden me good-by, once ; and, Margaret, 
you said—you did say—that I was your friend, as 
you are mine. . You meant it, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, I meant it.” 

“And you do think it means something to be 
friends, don’t you ?” 

Her Ladyship smiled—it was not her common, 
everyday smile—sweet and bright as that com- 
mon smile was—but what an old nurse she had 
had long ago, used to call her Sunday smile—one 
that seemed to have something holy and heavenly 
in it; which meant courage and honor and faith- 
fulness, and above all, love. 

“Yes,” she said, “I do think it means some- 
thing to be friends; and perhaps we shall have 
need to show each other what it means, some day.” 

And then swiftly and half shyly she kissed her 
friend; and the kiss was no more of every day 
than the smile had been, for Margaret Fairchild 
was not a demonstrative girl; and then the two 
friends parted with a half solemn feeling, as if 
they had bound themselves by a vow. 

The next four months were long for one girl, 
and short for the other. Margaret was finding 
out all the charms of that city by the sea which 
seems to me the fairest on which the summer sun 
shines ; and Matty did her simple daily tasks, and 
waited and wondered. Would Margaret return 
quite the same as when she went away? Would 
no new friend have come between them? Would 
they take up life together just as before ? 

Ah, do we ever*take up any phase of life again 
Just as before ? 

It was the late November when Her Ladyship 
at last came home; and to her home meant, more 
than anything else, Matty. She had formed no 
new friendship. Her heart, at least, was un- 
changed. Perhaps Matty would meet her at the 
station? No, it would more likely be at the 
house. At any rate, she should see Matty. 

The train stopped. There was no Matty at the | 
station. ‘They drove up to the house on the hill, 
and there was no Matty at the gate. But in the 
hall stood a shock-headed boy, Matty’s brother. 
Her Ladyship sprang towards him. 

“Did Matty send you? Where is she? 





“She’s at home, and very sick with scarlet fever. 
Some of the time she’s out of her head, but she 
knew it was to-day you were coming, and she said 
I must go and tell you why it was that she wasn’t | 
here to meet you; and, please, mother said you | 
were not to be afraid of me, because I hadn’t been | 
in the room with Matty.” 

And then as soon as he had finished speaking he | 
had gone without waiting for a word, and left Her | 
Ladyship utterly confounded by this unexpected 
blow. 

“May I goto Matty?” she asked, when she 
found voice to say anything. “You know I've | 
had scarlet fever, and Dr. Beard says there’s not | ¢ 
one chance in a handred that any one will take it 
the second time. 

“No,” her father answered, resolutely. “No, I 
cannot have you run even that hundredth chance. 
And you could do no good.” 

“And then if she’s out of her head, she wouldn't 
* know you,” her mother put in, soothingly. 

Obedience was still in fashion in the Fairchild 
household; and Margaret submitted to this ver- 
dict silently. But for two days to come, she could 
scarcely force herself to eat at all, and it seemed 
to her that she should never really sleep again. 
All the night she saw, or seemed to see, the look 
that had been in Matty’s eyes when the girl had 
asked—“You do think it means something to be 
friends, don’t you?” Waking, she heard those 
words over and over; and slipping for a brief 
space into dreamland, she still heard them there. 

The third day the shock-headed boy appeared 
again, and, as before, he gave forth his tidings, 
unsoftened. 

“Matty is dying, mother And Matty’s 
got her senses now, and she said I was to come 
and tell you, and ask you to send some word for 
good-by.” 

A look crossed Margaret’s face of white 
which hardened into resolution, 

“Mother,” she said, “Matty 
one friend. I must go.” 

Whether gentle Mrs. Fairchild felt that it would 
he useless to oppose, or whether in her own soul as 
in her daughter’s was the sure knowledge that this 
was the one right thing to do, [know not. I only 


says. 


anguish 


is my friend, my 


| “Do? 
| to Concord, 








Shall I call Matty’s cure a Faith Cure? No,1 cover her thoughts. Where was she, and what | 
think it was a Love Cure; and that Love—which did it all mean? ‘Then a flash of recollection 
surely, since God is love, it is not wrong to call , swept across her dazed brain, and she remembered 
divine—unloosed her hand from the hand of death, | all. 
and led her back again to life and joy. She made her way at length to the edge of the 
LoviIse CHANDLER MOULTON. woods and looked down toward the village. ‘The 
- ~or — tight seemed to be raging fiercely; but could she 
believe her eyes, as, shading them with one hand, 
she seemed to see the red-coats fleeing back toward 
the Boston road, closely pursued by the Minute 
Men? 

“They have been routed and are retreating! 
Brave men of Lexington!” she cried, proudly, as 
she watched with breathless interest the quick 
march of the enemy, which were driven before 
the Americans like a flock of sheep. 

It was growing toward sundown when Mrs. 
sees Sanderson decided it would be safe to venture 

back to her home. Already along the roadside 
were to be seen the débris and ravages of war; 
and when she entered her own desolate home, 
there too the “‘British” had evidently “come,” for 
a general upsetting of her orderly household was 
plainly visible. 

Where, oh, where were father and the boys? 
Should she ever see them again? As she laid the 
baby down in its cradle, and lighted the candle to 
look about her more closely, a deep groan startled 
of a purpose on the part of the red-coats had | her. She looked over toward the spot from whence 
reached the town of Lexington several days be- the sound had issued, and saw a man’s figure 
fore, and now the whisper had culminated in a prostrate upon the floor in the darkened corner. 
hoarse, full-throated cry,— “O Silas, my husband! Are you killed?” she 

“The British are coming!” | cried, throwing herself down beside the figure. 

Mrs. Sanderson had finished her ironing, and| The man turned and raised himself upon one 
after rocking the baby to sleep, swept up the arm, and she scw, not the face of her husband, 
hearth and set the kettle on for the cosey meal she | but that of a stranger, and she recognized now 
meant to prepare for her husband and _ her | the hateful red uniform of a British officer. 
brothers when they should return tired and hun- “Madam,” whispered the man, hoarsely, “I am 
gry from the village. She had just got out the | sick unto death. For heaven’s sake, give mea 
precious canister of tea, which, ever since the | ; cup of tea.’ 
terrible fuss in Boston two Christmases before,| Mrs. Sanderson jumped to her feet. 
she treasured as one of her most valued posses-| ‘How dare you?” she began, her dark eyes 
when her brothers burst into the little | flashing fire, the very sound of the word “Tea” 
kitchen with the thrilling ery,— | from her enemy’s lips rousing her American in- 

“The British are coming!” dignation; then at sight of the man’s pale, ago- 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! What shall we do?” cried | nized features she stopped, and a womanly com- 
Mrs. Sanderson, wringing her hands. passion for a sick and suffering fellow-creature 

“Do?” answered her husband, who caught her | swept away all other feeling in her tender breast. 
words as he came hurrying in behind the boys. | “Yon are suffering,”’ she said, in a gentler tone. 
Why, meet the pesky critters on their way | “Let me see; where are you wounded ?” and she 
where they are bound, and scatter knelt once more beside him, for the man had sunk 
every mother’s son of ’em to atoms,” and he back exhausted. 
pulled his musket down from its place and looked | “If—if—you will give me—something—warm 
quite equal to the murderous deed. to drink, I will try to leave your house at once, 

“They will pass here, right through Lexington, | madam,” he gasped, vainly endeavoring to rise 
then, Silas,” said Mrs. Sanderson, catching up the | agajn. 
baby from its cradle and holding it tight to her| No, no, you shall not go,” answered Mrs. San- 
breast. | derson now, with warmth and earnestness. “Your 

“Not if we can help it, mother! We’re only | white face is flag of truce enough to soften my 

seventy men strong, to be sure, but keep up your | enmity against you. We women of Lexington 
spirits ; there’s a fire and fervor in the American are as tender-hearted as our husbands are brave. 
heart that can outblaze any dull, flickering flame I will not turn a suffering man from my door, even 
of courage in the breast of King George's hire-| though he be our bitter enemy. Lie still; you 
lings! Come, boys! we’ve not a moment to lose.” | shall have your cup of tea,” and she put a pillow 
Then kissing the sobbing woman, and bidding her beneath his head, and bustled about, making the 
“keep up,” the men hastened on to their brave | fire, while the man watched her preparations with 
duty of defending hearth and home. | eager eyes. 

Again the cry resounded on the clear spring! The kindlings now blazed up, and the kettle 
air, “The British are coming!” and looking out | sang blithely, when Mrs. Sanderson drew from 
of her window down on the village that lay a| the oven the old coffee-pot into which she had 
little ways below, Mrs. Sanderson could see the poured her tea for safety. She looked towards 
signals; and now the bells rang out and signal | the stranger, as she carefully measured out the 
guns were firing. precious grains. 

“Oh dear! What shall 1 do?” she cried again. “Coffee >?” he asked, catching her glance. 

“They may pass by here and pillage the house} “No; some of the tea, for which you British 
and kill baby and me!” Then, as a thought) would fain tax us beyond endurance!” she re- 
struck her, “Ill escape to the woods before they | plied, hotly, her color rising and eyes flashing 
reach the road. I shall be safe in the little log | again. 

hut the boys built last winter.” 


—_ 


For the Companion, 
CHILDHOOD. 


Oh, cherish, my love, your brief childhood, I pray,— 
"Tis a delicate bloom that may fallina day; 

But a beam of the morning, transcendently fair,— 

We look—tis borne off by ‘the Genii of Air; 

°Tis a gossamer web, as it glimmers and gleams, 

When Aurora has wakened the woodland from dreams; 
"Tis a humming-bird’s flight through the dew-lighted 


hours, 
Brightly nee over the pure, perfumed souls of the 


*Tis the foam yainhowes rowned on the waves of the sea, 
Y et, alas! e the foam it is trembling to flee; 
*Tis the pA n-hued dust o’er the Liky’s white I 
But the tirst breeze to blow, breathes its lustres ap: 
ash of the wings of a wind-speeded Dove, 
ar aving tl Ber sights to the home of her love; 
We wate h how the air-tides are breasted, and riven,— 
What next ?—those lad pinions have melted in heaven! 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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For the Companion, 


A CUP OF TEA. 


” 


“The British are coming! 
It was a fearful cry unto the ears of those upon 
whom it fell that warm April day. Whispers 


sions, 


In spite of his suffering, the man smiled grimly. 
She wrapped the child up warmly as she spoke, | What a spirited little Yankee woman she was! 
and throwing a heavy bed-quilt about her own Presently she poured out a cupful of the fragrant 
shoulders, was about to start, when catching sight Oolong and held it to his lips. He drank long 
of her beloved tea caddy standing upon the table, | and copiously, then with a grateful look, he mut- 
she said to herself, and she laughed afterwards | tered a few words half-intelligibly. She bent 

when she recollected how ridiculous and trivial Jower to catch them. ve 
it was at such a serious time, ‘The Satanious red- | « ‘Whosoever giveth a cup of water in my name, 
coats shall not have any tea for their supper, so he shall not lose his reward.’” So much she 
there!” and she quickly emptied the contents of heard as he closed his eyes and sank into a deep 
the caddy into an old battered coffee-pot and hid sleep. 
it inthe oven. Baby now demanded her care, and it was with 
“I guess you'll have to whistle for your cup of a sorrowful heart that she seated herself to nurse 
tea in this house, Mr. Britisher!” said she, as she him. Again and again the agonized thoughts of 
ran hurriedly out of the house toward the piece where was her husband? were her brothers still 
of woods half a mile or so away. alive ? were she and baby widowed and fatherless ? 
It was dark now and growing cool, though the came with overwhelming force. Suddenly a shout 
weather for the season had been warm. Patches | outside startled her reveries, and roused her sleep- 





know that she uttered no word of remonstrance. 
The ponies, just ordered for a drive, were at the 
gate. 
garet sprang into the phaeton, and was borne 
swiftly to the farm-house where Matty lay dying. 
She threw the reins to the boy, as she sprang out, 
and straight into the room she walked, where 
her friend lay, looking steadfastly into the eyes of 
death. For an instant Margaret paused on the 
threshold. Her eyes and Matty’s met. Then 
there was a cry,—a wild, glad cry,—almost as 
startling from those white lips, as if it had come 
from the lips of waiting death, himself. 

“You, you, you! And it does mean something 
to be friends, after all!” 

And then she felt herself drawn into Margaret’s 
arms,.and on Margaret’s face was “the Sunday 
smile,” strong and sweet and tender—with not 
only love in it, but hope and faith. And witha 


sigh of content Matty sank into the cradle of those 
strong, young arms, and went to sleep. 
You have heard of “Faith Cures,” 


all of you. 


Beckoning the boy to come with her, Mar- | 


of snow still lingered on the hedges and in paths ing guest. She hastened to open the door, and 
which the sun could not reach at mid-day. The Silas Sanderson burst in, begrimed and black with 
wind whistled through the bare boughs, and she | the dust of the fray. 
was chilled through when she reached the little; “Hurrah!” he cried, triumphantly. “We have 
hut in the woods. The baby wakened and cried, | routed the red-coats ; they are going back to Bos- 
| and his voice seemed louder and shriller than ever ton to-night quicker than they came yesterday. 
a She hugged him closer to her bosom and | Three cheers for the brave Minute Men of Lexing- 
stilled his cries quickly, lest some prowling Brit- | ton town!” 
ish soldier should detect their hiding spot. “© Silas, vou are alive! you are not hurt!” 
Flashes of fire and the sound of the excited cried his wife, throwing herself into his arms. 
voices of the men could be heard in the distance. “No, no; Iam equal to a hundred more bat- 
With a prayer upon her lips for the safety and tles” 
preservation of her loved ones, Mrs. Sanderson at; “And the boys? O Silas, tell me quickly !” 
last succumbed to nature, and lay down to rest. “Reuben was wounded a trifle, but Ebenezer is 
Tired and worn out with the fatigue and excite- | safe; they are both pursuing the enemy, and will 
ment of the day, she soon fell into a profound follow them up toCharlestown to-night. But you, 
slumber. | Malviny, where did yon stay, and baby ?” 
It was late in the morning when she wakened. In “In the woods all night,” sobbed Mrs. 
spite of the discomforts and cold in her strange | son, breaking down now for the first time. 
quarters, she had slept soundly through the night;| “My poor girl! There, there, we are all cafe 
the baby too had been unusually good, and had not | now. Come, make mea cup of tea. Ah, yon’ve 








Sander- 


sight of the tall figure in the red uniform that now 
staggered towards him from its corner. 

“Wuat!” he shouted, catching up his musket 
and preparing to fire. 

“No, no, Silas! not that—not murder! he ig 
sick and wounded, he is”—— 

“He’s a red-coat!”’ cried Silas, taking aim. 
Mrs. Sanderson quickly placed herself before 
the man, shielding him with her own body. 
“Silas!” she cried, puting up her hand; “you 
shall not have this man’s blood upon your soul. 
It is not war, but murder, in your heart now.” 
The man pushed her aside, and stood awaiting 
his doom. Silas dropped his musket with a dull 
thud upon the floor, and grasped the man roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“You are my prisoner, at least,” 
you'll stay here until” —— 

“Stop, Silas! do you not see the man is dying >” 
The loss of blood, which now gushed from a se- 
vere wound in the officer’s side, made him unable 
to stand longer, and he fell in a dead swoon at 
their feet. 

At sight of his enemy’s weakness even the stern 
Minute Man's anger melted, and Silas lifted up 
the man, as tenderly as he would have done a 
brother, and laid him down upon the settle by the 
hearth. 

Then together the compassionate man and wife 
dressed the gaping wound that undoubtedly some 
one of their own friends had that day inflicted 
uron the hated red-coat. 

They watched beside him through the night, 
ministering unto his feverish thirst and answering 
his continual petition for “a cup of tea, for God’s 
sake!” without a thought of enmity towards the 
“Britisher” in their hearts. 

For three days was this their enemy, their pris- 
oner and their guest. At the close of the third 
day the man was strong enough to walk about the 
room. Up to this time the three had spoken upon 
nothing save the necessary talk relative to the 
man’s illness. 

He himself broke the constrained silence at last. 
“T am strong now,” he said to Silas, one evening, 
“but I am your prisoner; what disposition shall 
you make of me ?” 

Silas looked at his wife. 
and with warmth,— 

“You are our enemy,” said she, “but you have 
been wounded by—who knows? perhaps one of 
our own blood”—with a thought of her brothers, 
who were still down in Cambridge. “You are 
not a bad man, I think, although you are a 
Britisher. If I may answer your question as I 
would like to, I would say simply, ‘Good-bv, 
don’t come this way again; we might not he so 
hospitable another time.’”’” And she looked anx- 
iously over towards Silas. 

Her husband did not speak. 

“And you, sir?” asked the officer. 

Silas did not look up. “My wife’s word is law 
in this house,” he replied, in a low tone. ‘I won't 
answer for what I might say if she were not here. 
You'd better do as she says now, say good-by and 
go—right away.” 

“Madam, I feel that I owe my life and my 
liberty to you, God bless you!” and the officer 
extended his hand to them both. 

Mrs. Sanderson accepted it, but Silas drew back. 

“T can’t shake hands with a Britisher, sir,” le 
said; “you are my enemy still.” 

The man turned and walked out of the door, 
but in a different garb, into the gathering gloom 
of the dull spring night, and never again did Silas 
Sanderson or his wife entertain a red-coat. 

My story is substantially true. 

Many years after, when Mrs. Sanderson was 
quite an old lady, and liked to tell her grand- 
children of the cup of tea she made one day for a 
Britisher, a great box came to her from over tlie 
seas one Christmas. 

It contained a chest of tea of the very finest 
brand, and on a card inside was written, “From a 
British officer to the American woman who once 
made for him a cup of tea.” 

AUGUSTA DE BuBNA. 


said he, “and 


She replied quickly, 


” 


———_ +e. 


* 
THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CACTUS. 
‘“‘When in the ‘Rockies’ last summer,” 
writer in the Christian at Work, “I used greatly 
to enjoy following the trails marked in the deep 
furze of the hillsides, that I might perchance be led 
into unexpected openings, and behold beauties of 
scenery quite undreamed of down in the valley. 
One day, my faithful Indian pony snuffed the cool 
air, pricked up her ears and loped up a steep patli- 
way, carrying me through a green forest tliat 
adorned the banks of a clear stream which ran 
cheerily down the mountains for miles away. 
“Here, where no human voice was heard, and 
only the insect creation responded to the song of 
the birds, I travelled over a carpet of flowers. 
Wild roses, bluebells, columbines, honeysuckles, 
daisies, wild tulips and harebells, together with & 
host of attendant blossoms, bedecked the earth. 
It seemed to me that Nature had scattered her 
lovely flowers in this hidden place with reckless 
profusion. For whose eye did they bloom? Why 
did God’s beautiful works appear where no mcr- 
tal eye could enjoy the scene, and no thankful 
voice pronounce them beautiful? It has always 
been a mystery to me why these flowers were thus 
wasted. 
“But a few nights since the mystery was deep- 
ened after the affairs of the day were completed, 
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disturbed her. For an instant she could not re- | got it all ready forme? Wuart!” as he caught 
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over the sleeping creatures of the earth; our gar- 
dener appeared at the house carrying in his hand 
tio unusually large white flowers. 

“These were the blossoms of the night-blooming 
cactus. They were like huge pond-lilies in their 
half-open buds, only longer in shape, after the 
usual form of the cactus blossom. ‘The beautiful 
white leaves of the most delicate texture were 
folded one upon the other, and rested in an outer 
green. Within drooped with graceful 
movement a bunch of long, heavy-headed stamens 
of finest white color. 

“The flower was only partially opened in the 
early evening, but gradually unfolded and in- 

reased in size and beauty until midnight, when it 
reached its full development, and was as large in 

reumference a% a full-sized saucer. Having 
reached its perfection of beauty, the lovely crea- 
tion folded again its pure leayes to fade and die. 

“The perfume of this cactus blossom was sweet, 
ut not delicate enough to be pleasant, and in a 


cup of 


close room the odor would have been oppressive. | 


Curious to see the plant from which these flowers 
had been cut, I went the next day to the green- 
house. There amid the desolation of an aban- 
doned home, alone in the sunlight of midsummer, 
i saw the unattractive plant which yielded these 
exquisite flowers. It was a veritable cactus, with 
the thick, clumsy, briar-covered green bunches, 
zrowing from the stem of the plant, that always 
betoken the cactus species.” 
eae 





For the Companion. 


DAVID WILLIAMS’ CATAPULT. 


David Williams was a singular frontier character, ; 


who settled in Western Pennsylvania in 1800. He was 
not a great hunter, nor an Indian fighter, and yet per- 
haps he had as many “thrilling adventures” and ‘“hair- 
breadth escapes” as the more famous men of those 
I suppose he owned a gun, and often used it in 
shooting game for meat, for that was the way then, in- 
stead of depending on markets as the people do now- 
a-days; but of his many exploits, I never heard of one 
in which a gun had any part. 

By chance or by choice his weapons were always 
what no man would naturally select, and what you 
would not be likely to guess. 

Many incidents from his life are well worth repeat- 
ing. But first, in regard to himself. 

He was short in stature, only five feet three inches, 
but very “thick set,” and exceedingly strong and agile, 
so that his border acquaintances called him ‘‘a hard 
man to handle.”” But his temper was gentle, so that 
he had no enemies, for he would not quarrel. He had 
some ingenuity, and during his New England boyhood 
had gained some skill in the use of tools; and when 
he went into the Western woods, he set up asa car- 
penter, and in later years took pride in saying to 
strangers and new settlers,— 

“There aint a house within five miles but what I 
built, an’ they’re honest work too.” 

However, when it is stated that the houses were 
mere log cabins, modern carpenters will hardly regard 
him as a very prominent member of the trade. 

His winters were occupied mainly in shaving shin- 
gles, riving staves, making splint baskets and splint 
For such work he had a snug log shop, with 
great open fire-place and many quaint devices and con- 
veniences. His baskets and brooms found fair mar- 
ket in the region, the price for one of each being ten 
pounds of salt pork, or ten quarts of white beans, or 
a bushel of shelled corn. 

One morning, he started out to deliver at a neigh- 
bor’s, four or five miles distant, a broom and a basket, 
and bring home their equivalent in pork and beans. 
As was his custom, unlike most backwoodsmen of 
that period, he went unarmed, save with a large, keen 
knife. 

He had gone scarcely a mile along the crude forest 
road, when there sprang into his path, not twenty feet 
before him, a full-grown panther. 

Of course, he was greatly startled, and most persons 
in such a predicament would have run away as fast as 
feet could go. But David’s legs were too short and 
his pluck too good for such an act; besides, he had no 
notion of being thus diverted from his errand. 

Therefore, as the animal crouched and, with a low 
growl, began to move its tail back and forth prepara- 
tory to springing upon him, he hurled the stout splint 
basket at it, hitting it so squarely and unexpectedly in 
the face that it wheeled around and trotted on along 
the path. 

David fearlessly seized the basket and followed 

fter. With a few rods the panther halted, and 
‘rouching as before, seemed determined to dine on the 
man. Again David threw the basket against it, but 
not so dexterously and with so good a result as before, 
and instantly the creature aprang at him. 

But he met it with the broom, a much more formida- 
ble weapon in the hands of a resolute man. As the 
tierce animal leaped, nose foremost, against the stiff 
splints, surprise and alarm seemed to seize it, and it 
turned partly sideways, as if hardly knowing whether 
to tight or run. David improved his advantage, and 
swung the broom with all his might, striking the pan- 

‘er hard in the face. At this it jumped away a few 
‘t, but he sprang after it with another tremendous 
blow, and another and another, untin the creature ac- 
tually skulked away into the woods. 

David picked up his basket and hurried on his way, 
anxious lest he should be attacked from behind. But 
the panther did not venture to pursue him, and in due 
time he reached his destination. 

Basket and broom delivered, pork and beans received 
in exchange and properly packed into a strong sack, 
he sat down with the family to dinner in the hospita- 
ble frontier style, during which the subject of conver- 
sation was his encounter on the way. 

Such an occurrence, even on the wild borders, was 
hot so common or trivial but that it excited the keen- 
est interest and anxiety of all who heard it. 

“Oh my!” and “Sakes alive!’ exclaimed the wom- 
au, while the man declared it “‘a mighty narrer ’scape.”” 

“Wal, now,” said the neighbor, “‘you’d orter brought 
anid gun along, so’s to killed the pesky creetur on the 
Spot.” 


“Umph!” mutter. d David; “I’m glad nuff to git oft 


brooms. 

















as I did, "thout hevin’ anything more to du with the 
beast.” 

‘But ye aint sartain you’ve got off yit,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘“B’sides, we don’t want sech an animal spared 
to tackle other pussons that can’t take keer o’ them- 
selves as well as you ken.” 

David winced a little at this suggestion, and the 
woman, alarmed at the thought, half whispered,— 

“Law me! | wouldn't dare to come through them 
woods fer fear I'd git hum all et up.” 

“Fust we know, some cow-yard or pig-pen’ll suffer 
from the varmint,’’ resumed the neighbor. “I call it 
every man’s duty to go armed in the woods, 80's to 
kill off sech beasts jest fer safety’s sake ” 

“Wal,” answered David, ‘“‘ef anybody's the loser 
from that creetur, I jedge it’ll be me, fer it’s nigher 
my clearin’ than anybody else's.” 

“Yis; an’ you'll be purty likely to hear from it again 
afore ye git hum, er I’m no jedge of painters. It'll 
hang ‘roun’ an’ keep watch till ye git back along thar, 
an’ then try ye agin, see if it don’t. I’d lend ye my 
rifle goin’ back ef I dared tu. But ‘twouldn’t du to be 
*thout a shootin’ iron ‘round my place, even fer a day, 
much less a night.” 

“I’m much obleeged to ye,” replied David, “but I 
don’t consider ’t thars any need, ’cept my knife.” 

“Wal,” returned the neighbor, “I reely feel con- 
sarned fer yer gittin’ hum. It’s a resky bizniz. Them 
big yaller cats make no more of a manthan my dog 
does of a coon.” 
| ‘Never fear ferme. I'll resk it with a cudgel an’ 
| my knife,” and despite the warnings and anxieties of 
| the kindly neighbor and wife, and the urgent offer of 

a hatchet, David set off after dinner with the bag of 
pork and beans slung across his 

back, a stout hickory stick in one 

| hand, and his trusty knife in his 
| belt. But it must be recorded that, 
‘notwithstanding his apparent un- 








nearer and nearer, its eyes blazing, ears laid back, hair 
erect, making the beast seem almost twice as large, 
uatil within leaping distance. 

Here it gathered its feet under it, and with another 
cry, sprang at him, alighting right in the passage be- 
neath the log. Again, with all his might, David dealt 
a blow across the creature’s nose, at which it shrunk 
back a little, but did not run off as before. 

As he straightened up on his side of the tree, the 
panther crouched on the other, hardly an arm’s length 
from him, and their eyes met between the staddle and 
the log. 

At this juncture, when it was plain to him that an 
instant more must bring them together in the death- 
grapple, a new idea flashed op his mind. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





He seized the end of the staddle, and quickly step- 
ping backwards, bent it as he went. At two or three 
steps it became very difficult to bend it further, and he 
exerted to the utmost his great strength. As he thus 
retreated, the animal advanced, placing its fore-feet on 
the log and preparing to spring upon him. 

Instantly he let go the staddle, which being bent at 
such a tension, returned with crushing force, striking 
the panther across the eyes and knocking it several 
feet along the ground, where it lay quivering and in- 
sensible. 

Quick as thought David leaped over the tree, drew 
his knife from the belt, and thrust it through the beast’s 
heart. 

The whole encounter had passed in fess time than it 
takes to tell it, and yet, as he declared in reciting it to 
the writer,— 

“Tt seemed as ef we'd been at it all the arternoon, 
an’ T squinted ‘roun’ to see ’f "twas gittin’ dark.” 







DAVID WILLIAMS’ CATAPULT. 


| concern, he was, by his own confession, “purty nar- 
| vous,” as he approached the spot of his morning en- 
counter, and kept alert for signs of the panther. 

He passed the place, however, without seeing the 
animal, and was beginning to flatter himself that the 
neighbor’s alarm had been groundless, when a rustle 
in the path behind him drew his eyes in that direc- 
tion, and sure enough, there came the huge cat trotting 
after him with a bearing that betokened trouble. 

Cool a man as he was, David shuddered at the pros- 
pect. No man is a match for a panther unless armed 
with a gun; and although David might kill the crea- 
ture with his knife, he would be certain to receive 
fearful, if not fatal wounds ‘in the encounter. Thus 
he reflected, as he kept an eye on the animal's move- 
ments. He had gone but a few rods when it became 
evident that the matter would be decided immediately. 

Coming just then to a large fallen tree lying across 
the road, he placed his load a few feet beyond it, and 
then turned back to make it his “‘line of de/ence.”’ 

Growing out near the base and extending parallel a 
few inches from it for twenty feet or more along the 
upper side, was a green branch as thick as a man’s 
arm. 

At passing in the morning David had clipped the 
brush from it so as to clear the path, leaving it a bare, 
straight pole or staddle. Underneath the tree, just at 
the top of the staddle, was a hollow in the ground, 
making a passage some two feet in height. 

At this point, on the opposite side of the tree from 
the pantRer, he took his stand, intending to take ad- 
vantage as best he could of the staddle, the tree, and 
the hole beneath. 

As the animal crept stealthily towards him, he 
stooped behind the tree, showing only his face between 
the log and the pole. 

When within a rod or less the creature crouched 
close to the earth, and then, with a wild cry, sprang 
like a flash into the air and alighted where David’s 
head had been. But, as quickly, he sprang dowu to 
one side, ready to go through the opening if need be, 
and as it alighted in a rather sprawling position, he 
dealt it a terrible blow with the cudgel across the nose. 

Not seriously injured, but much bruised and per- 
plexed, the panther whirled and ran back a rod or two, 
evidently persuaded that the man was more formidable 
than a mouse. But again it came creeping towards 
him. 

This time David knelt on one knee, bending forward 
and showir; his face beneath the log, the rest of him 
being ont of the creature’s sight. 

In this position he watched his enemy's approach, 








His excitement had made him thus unconscious of 
time. Having removed the panther’s hide, he placed 
it on his shoulder with his pork and beans, and hurried 
home to relate the adventure to his wife. : 

When he told me the story I remarked,— 

“Well, Mr. Williams, that staddle was a regular cat- 
apult, wasn’t it?” 

He replied: “Wal, ef it hadn't pulted that painter 
jest as it did, it would have been good-bye to David.” 

Irvine L. BEMAN. 
—___~or—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


GYPSIES | HAVE SEEN. 

When I was a child, tales of gypsies had a peculiar 
charm for me, the fascination of the unknown and 
fearful; something like the blood-curdling delight of 
ghost and robber stories. 

Those I heard were usually of an old, old woman, 
inared cloak, who had the gift of the evil eye; that 
is, she could, by a certain glance, cast such a spell that 
the person on whom it fell would have nothing but 
bad fortune forever afterward. She could tell fortunes 
by looking at the palm of your hand, and loved noth- 
ing so well as stealing little boys and girls. 

Poetry and music, romance and fancy united have 
pictured a many-colored halo round the head of the 
Gypsy Queen, the wild Bohemian of song. Uow it 
vanishes at the first glance at reality! Never were 
truth and fiction further apart than in the portraiture 
of this race. 

The summer of 1881 we spent on the upper Bospho- 
rus, where the opening toward the Black Sea stretches 
away like a wide, shoreless eternity. One soft, bright 
afternoon we walked beside the blue waters toa broad 
green field in the plain of Buyukdere, where, centu- 
ries ago, Godfrey of Bouillon encamped on his way 
to Palestine. Of the piane trees which sheltered the old 
crusader and his host seven giants remain, called the 
Seven Brothers. They are knotty and gnarled, tre- 
mendous sycamores, and appear ancient, as though 
they might have borne the weight of the flood. 

I seated myself on one of the twisted roots, upheaved 
through the soil, and looking toward the road which 
runs to Constantinople, counted thirteen tents. 
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do in “ring around the rosy.” They did not look at 
the strangers till we came near, when they broke and 
fled like startled quails, and sought shelter within the 
ents. 

What forlorn old tents they were! patched with 
scraps of quilts that once were gay, pieces of old sacks 
and bits of carpat. Mangy and wolfish dogs (of the 
big “‘yaller dorg” species) looked from the tent doors, 
and when the children disappeared, out came the 
mothers, wrinkled, weather-beaten hags, looking old 
as the hills, who eyed us with sharp, suspicious glances. 

A few men lazily smoked in the shade of the tent. 
“What manner of men are these?”’ Iasked. “Soldiers, 
without arms or uniform.” 

“This is a gypsy camp,” 
sional brevity. 


- 


said the guide, with profes. 
And was that the Queen of the band, 


| tira-la-la-a-ing to a wheezy, rickety guitar; that with- 








In this country of soldiers a camp is the most com- 


| mon sight, and I had not noticed it but for the swarms 


of children about. They were ragged, dirty little imps, 
half a 


in. one garment, or garment, bare-footed and | 


| tims of this superstition-is amazing. 


ered witch, with sore eyes and skinny hands, her hair, 
in long, matted locks, straggling down to her waist be- 
low a dingy purp!e hood; was that the note of the 
troubadour strings? And that the gypsy chief, in 
filthy rags, sprawling on the ground, smoking a cigar- 
ette? Where were my visions and dreams? 

Nothing of aught imagined was there, except the 
traditional black kettle; not as it should be, simmer- 
ing over the fire, and sending up a fragrant and savory 
steam, inviting to the traveller, but a greasy abomina- 
tion upset, where a gaunt and famished dog was lick- 
ing the earth for the little moisture its contents had 
left. 

The gypsies of the Kingdom of Turkey number 
about two hundred thousand souls. 

Nominally Moslems, they are outlawed by the faith. 
ful, excluded by them from the mosques, and denied a 
burial-place in their cemeteries. Beat they have certain 
rites and heathen superstitions, handed down from 
remote antiquity, without written creeds or books. It 
is not likely that many gypsies in the whole world can 
either read or write. The gypsy has no wish to learn, 
or todo anything but steal enough to keep soul and 
body together; for if he accumulated property, it 
would be a hindrance to his roving. These people are 
identical in manners and habits wherever seen; as has 
been well written, they are a curious mixture of the hu- 
man and the animal, having the scent of the dog, the 
cunning of the monkey, and the form and vices, but 
none of the virtues, of mankind. 

Many suppose they come from the lowest castes of 
Kast India, as is shown by their unspeakable filth and 
fondness for carrion, and were driven out at the great 
invasion of Timour Bey. Others maintain they are of 
Egyptian descent, whence the name. They have the 
tricks and jugglery of the farthest East, are skilled in 
the mystery of snake-charming, handling serpents with 





perfect safety, and seem to have a sort of liking for 
them, which they never kill or hurt. It is said they 
have secret herbs gathered at a certain time of the moon 
on the hills of the Bosphorus, from which they distill 
a draught which is a sure charm against snake-bite. 

The ancients of the tribe mix and prepare it with 
great solemnity, the secret is handed down from father 
to son, and none of them are known to suffer from the 
deadliest reptiles. They certainly have a Malay look, 
with that peculiar yellow hue familiar to us in the 
Chinaman, the blackest eyes, small and piercing like 
the eyes of mice; their hair is a wiry mane, their gait 
a shuffle without any sort of grace. These powerful. 
looking vagabonds have no uniformity of clothing in 
Turkey, except the red fez cap; any sort of greasy, 

ragged, cast-off stuff is enough for their ambition. A 
scrap of gay color on the head ora fragment ot vari- 
egated sash round the waist, baggy pantalocns, and 
wooden sandals suffice for the happiness of the Chen- 
guin, be he chief or follower of the gang. 

When you hear a specially crazy hand-organ, and 
the cry of a doleful and abused monkey in the strects 
of Constantinople, you may be pretty sure it belongs 
toagypsy. Sometimes a division of labor is secured 
by one stalwart lazybones carrying the machine, while 
his partner-drone moves his muscles a little by doing 
the grinding. 

I have seen very many, but have never been able to 
detect the scar above the jet-black eyebrow, nor yet 
the strawberry-mark on the left arm. 

During the late war they were pressed into military 
service, but went at the point of the bayonet, some 
pretending sickness, some insanity, and those who 
actually reached the seat of operations proved such 
cowards that it is said the officers were relieved when 
they deserted. In many traits they are like the Apa- 
ches, the incurabiy wild Indians of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but they lack the fire and love of war of the red 
race, which gains in contrast with those worthless 
nomads of the Orient. 

I came to know them at a glance in the streets of 
Stamboul. The women go in a slow, aimless wander- 
ing about the city, as you see Pamba in the picture. 
Their dress has no uniformity except in dirt, and I 
have not seen ove red cloak among them. On their 
flat sprawling feet are clumsy leather shoes, a long, 
reddish skirt, a yellow, ragged sacque tied round the 
waist with a red sash made by a strip of “Turkey-red”’ 
cotton, a loose gray woollen hood with ends crossed 
under the chin, and thrown back over the shoulders. 
Over all, a long cotton cloak like an ulster, of no par. 
ticular color and no sort of fit. You know them afar 
off by the basket—not the scar on their arm—and grid. 
iron and shovel carried on the shoulder. Pamba has 
no guitar, no castanets, no flying feet and tambourine, 
no memories of marble halls and better days. Some- 
times she engages in a graceless dance under the chest- 
nut trees in the Turkish villages, where men smoke and 
stare, and the hurdy-gurdy grinds its dreary rounds; 
and when very young there is a dash of beauty in the 
bright eyes and white teeth. She is a woman at four- 
teen, at thirty wrinkled and shapeless, at forty a 
withered hag. 

The elders of the camp are old witches in appear- 
ance; stripped of the fairy myths surrounding them, 
they are hideous and repulsive to the last degree. 
Those who have statistics regarding gypsies say their 
life of exposure, meagre diet. and scant comforts tells 
on them, even in this mild climate, with such effect 
that none, absolutely none live to old age. 

They make capital of their witch-like appearance, 
and pretend to wast spells over the passer-by, which 
will be broken only by laying a piece of silver in the 
extended palm; and the credulity of seme of the vie- 
T have seen some 
women who looked old as the Pyramids, and ugly as 


: : | . ; 
bare-headed® uproarious in their laughter as they | the obscene Harpies among whose ancient baunts they 


played, holding hands in a ring much as our children 


rove, 
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Treacherous, cowardly, impossible to influence, 
as was proved by Sultan Murad IV., who ordered 





regular life. 
rial decree, and scattered in every direction, re- 
gardless of the authority they have defied from 
the beginning: no more to them than the wind | 








times. That is the gypsy trick to make the stolen | deavor to impress upon the people the importance 
child’s voice unnatural if it tries to cry. 
thei driven to the Balkans and forced to live a} mother sprang upon her; the gypsy saw she was 
But they broke through the impe-| beaten; silent and dogged she handed up the baby, 
and the mother sped home through the darkness, 
the little dove cooing in her bosom. 








The| of one vote. They are right. A governor of 
| Massachusetts was once elected by one majority. 
The Democratic and Republicar parties contended | 
in Congress, in 1877, for four weeks over the elec- 
toral votes given in December, 1876. Had the 
Republicans lost one vote which they claimed, 
Mr. Tilden and not Mr. Hayes would have been 
President. 

Little acts, too, bring on great consequences. 








There was no pursuit or attempt at punishment, 











In 1844 a very large majority of the Democratic 
party were in favor of nominating Mr. Van Buren 
for President. Four weeks before the Convention 
was to meet, Mr. Van Buren published a letter in 
which he opposed the annexation of Texas. That 
letter cost him the nomination, and made Mr. Polk 
President; and the Mexican war, which might 
never have occurred if Mr. Van Buren or Mr- 
Clay had been elected, seems to have been a trace- 
able result of the letter. 

Examples of this sort might be given without 
end. They all teach the same lesson: Be careful | 
about little things. Take care of the pence. 
Choose your words, and utter no idle or thought- 
less ones. Govern each act by conscience. Com- 
mit no little sins, and you will commit no great | 
ones. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PROOF. 


Impossible—the eagle's flight! 
A body lift itself in air ?— 
Yet see, he soars away from sight! 
Can mortals win the immortal share? 
To answer it were wordy strife,.— 


of the features of General Diaz’ rule; for he is anx- 
ious to develop the rich soil of his country, and 
sees that it can be done probably with Chinese as- 
sistance. 

On the whole, the future looks bright for Mexi- 
co; and no nation has better reasons for desiring 
that she should enjoy peace, order, and progress 
of every sort, than the United States. 


OH 


OUR RAILROADS. 


We often read in the newspapers that the men who 
have organized and conducted the railroad enterprises 
of the United States are grasping and soulless monop- 
olists. No doubt, many of them are controlled by sel- 
fish ambition, and have been unscrupulous in their 
methods. 

Yet in their very misconduct they could not help 
benefiting the public. Think what wonders they have 
done during the last forty years! Think what would 
be to-day the condition of the country if we had had 
no railroad monopolists! 

In 1883, our railroads carried four hundred million 
tons of merchandise, worth (at twenty-five dollars a 
ton) ten thousand millions of dollars. But the rail- 


| roads did something more than merely carry this in- 


conceivable amou..t of property; they caused a very 
large part of it to be produced. The railroads may be 


| truly said to have created the business that yielded 


this stupendous sum-total of value. 

It would be of little use for Chicago to make mowing. 
machines by the thousand, and New York two hun. 
dred pianos a week, if there were no way to get those 
bulky articles transported to the remote States of the 
Union. 

We have seen Wisconsin implements reaping the 
rich oat harvest of Prince Edward Island. Boston or 





Life only is the proof of life. 
Duration, circumstances, things,— 
These measure not the eternal state: 
Ah, cease from thy vain questionings 
Whether an after-life await! 
Rise thou from self to God, and see 
That immortality must be! 
Lucy LARCOM. 


—_————_+or——__——_ 
THE PROGRESS OF MEXICO. 


It is both natural and important that Americans 
should watch with interest the affairs of the sister 
Republic on our Southern border. Our relations 
with Mexico must, by reason of increased com- 
munication and closer commercial ties, become 
more and more intimate as time goes on. Besides, 
the fact that Mexico is a Republic, whose political 
system is modelled on our own, is calculated to 





UYPSIES I HAVE SEEN, 


which blows their tattered tents. 


fallen human creatures, on whom all efforts at | 
uplifting are but as wine that is poured on the | 
ground. | 

L inquired about the baby-stealing, feeling as- | 
sured that a legend so widespread must have some | 
grains of truth in it, and was told that gypsy | 
women steal them to beg with, as they are too | 
careful of their own children to expose them as | 
they do those of strangers. They smear the stolen | 
ones with walnut-juice, as a disguise, and along | 


If they are | not even an inquiry about the child-stealer. Every 
despised and outcast from one end to the other | one knew it was only a gy 
of the earth, it is the just desert of the lowest of | they have.” 





win our respect and best wishes for her progress. 

The return of General Porfirio Diaz to the office 
of President of Mexico is an event of happy 
augury. General Diaz is a wise and eminent 
statesman, as well as a valiant soldier. He is en- 
lightened and patriotic, a deep student of politics, 
and equipped with ripe experience. The Mexicans 
may fairly look forward to four years of prosper- 
ity and progress under his guidance. The period 


*, and “that’s a way 
. Lew WALLACE. 






Mrs. Ge 
Constantinople, Turkey. 





—_$—~+@>— 
QUIET DUTY. 


Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
“hat flutters least is longest on the wing. 
—Anon, 


a recent writer, was the prey of revolutions, ‘‘un- 
ceasing political troubles, a wretched state of 
finances and commerce, and general insecurity.” 
She is no longer an object of distrust and con- 
tempt to other nations. A long time of internal 


——_—_—_+or— 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Every one has heard that little drops of water, 





| Sunday. 


is becoming remote when Mexico, in the words of | 


gans play church music in Vancouver Island every 
It was by the evil of soulless railroad monop- 
| olists that this beneficial miracle has been wrought. 

| During the same year, 1883, our railroads carried 
three hundred and twelve millions of passengers, and 
carried them, too, at the average rate of a little less 
than two and a half cents per mile. 

That seems reasonable. When the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Greely heard the news of her husband’s rescue, she 
was nearly four thousand miles distant from the port 
at which he was expected to arrive. ‘Ten days’ travel 
brought her to him. 

How much did the monopolists make during the 
year by doing work of this kind? Not much. It was 
a bad year for them, and none of us grieves very much 
that it was. But the public gain.was beyond calcula. 
tion. 


~+ 
or 





A MARKED YOUTH. 


Years ago, there lived in the interior of New York 
a boy, the son of a farmer, who also worked at the 
trade of a potter. The boy was a marked youth, be- 
cause he would do with might whatever he undertook. 
He was a leader in the ordinary sports of boyhood, 
; and whenever the farm or the pottery relaxed their 
hold upon him, he would be found repairing some 
| damaged article, or devising a new implement. 
His father was poor; the farm was small and could 
| only be enlarged by clearing up the primeval forest. 
| The boy was anxious to acquire knowledge, but his 
services were so necessary to his father that he could 
| not be spared to attend the winter term of the common 
school. 

But the boy was in earnest. 





With the aid of his 


the streets of Constantinople the poor babies lie on | little grains of sand, make the mighty ocean and 
the stones, half-naked, moaning, and wailing in a | the pleasant land; but that fact does not make a 
weak way that is heart-breaking to hear. The | very great impression upon old or young. The 
snow and the rain fall on their ghastly faces; 


peace has succeeded the turmoils which followed | brother, one year his junior, he chopped and cleared 
the downfall of Maximilian’s Empire. During | four acres of birch and maple woodland, ploughed it, 
this time the great riches with which Mexico has | planted it with corn, harvested the crops, and then 
heen preéminently blessed, have been in process | #8ked, as his compensation, to be allowed to attend 


the hot sun burns them, freezing winds from the 
sea chill them like frost, and the pretended mother 
stretches out her hand, dyed with henna to a red- 
dish-brown tint, and takes the piastres which the 
child’s wretched wailing extorts. 

A lady from Thrace told me of a peasant, a gar- 
dener’s wife, who went out one day to gather 
lavender for the market. She left her little girl, 
eight months old, playing with a box of bright | 
stones on the floor of the hut. Returning from 
the garden with the sweet herbs, she found pened 
hause empty ; the poor playthings were scattered 
in the centre of the room, but the little Janina, 
who was the light and life of her life, was missing. 
She knew instantly what it meant, and the tiger- 
blood in every mother robbed of her child was up. 
She could run and not be weary, she could walk and 
not faint, she would find her darling. Night was 
coming fast, no human habitation or help of man 
was in sight, and only a few miles away was the 
great Servian forest. 

That awful forest, from the forgotten ages the 
haunt of brigands and gypsies, where the tall oaks 
make dusk at noonday and twilight is black as 
midnight. In its depths every crime is hidden, 
and outrage and murder are the sentinels on guard 


ocean is mighty and the land is vast, and no one 
thinks of the size of the atoms of which this pon- 
derous globe is composed, but of the enormous 
number of the atoms it contains. 

The lesson of the importance of little things is 
most important and most difficult to learn. The 
best way to learn it is by studying the absolute 
value of those little things, and not by dwelling 
upon the great things which are the result of 
them. 

For example: it is a very impressive fact that 
the whole income of all the people in this country 
is an average of almost exactly fifty cents a day. 
This sum includes the profits of the rich and the 
wages of the poor. It represents not only the 
value of what is consumed, but the accumulation 
of wealth,—what is left over each day as a fund 
to be drawn upon afterward. 

When we consider this fact, we cannot help 
thinking of the importance of one cent. It is an 
appreciable part of the income of a person for one 
day. And if it be also considered that a very large 
majority of the people receive less than the aver- 
age, the proportion which one cent bears to the 
daily income is increased. 

Now this very impressive lesson may be at once 
forgotten in the astonishment with which one hears 





at its entrance, keeping the world at bay. Like a 
revelation the idea came that whoever had carried 
off the child would make for the forest. Once 
within its black shadows, good-by to baby; hope 
never enters there. 

Along the bare, stony road she ran with bruised 
feet, past a clump of holly trees growing in a lit- 
tle thicket, on, on, with the courage of love and 
faith, when behind her she heard a singular cry, 
like, yet unlike, her own Janina’s prattle. Her 
listening heart stood still, and again it came from 
the holly bushes,—a choking sound. It must be, 
it was her lost one. She turned back, left the road 
and stumbled over a familiar gypsy basket half 
full of crusts and refuse vegetables. A minute 
more, and, guided by the sound, she was within 
the centre of the leafy copse, where a piece of 
black tent-cloth was fashioned into a rude shel- 
ter. 


There was a woman seated on the ground, holding | freight one mile is figured down to the one-hun- 
Baby Janina across her lap and tickling its feet,— | dredth part of a cent. 
the dimpled feet which she had kissed a thousand 


that the total yearly production of the country, 
which makes the gross annual income of all the 
| people, is ten thousand million dollars. The mind 
| loves to dwell on great things rather than on little 
ones, and the proportion of one cent to this vast 
sum seems so infinitely small that the importance 
of the penny diminishes prodigiously. 
There are no trifles in this life. Trade is carried 
}on upon extremely narrow margins. A certain 
city of this country lost the almost exclusive 
| trade in a great article of foreign production, and 
| consequently a large part of its foreign commerce, 
| becanse the State of which that city formed a part 
imposed what seemed an exceedingly light tax 
upon auction sales. 
A difference of one-sixteenth of a cent a pound 

in the price of cotton decides whether a factory 
shall make a loss or a profit. 


On some of our 
| great railroads the cost of moving one ton of 


fall and death (1867) there was but one railway, | 
and that a wretchedly unsafe one, in the entire | 
Mexican territory. Travellers were forced to| 
journey everywhere in cumbrous coaches, subject 
to the attacks of savage brigands; while goods | 
were brought down from the mountains on the 
backs of mules. 

Within a few years, however, not less than six 
thousand miles of railway have been compieted 
in Mexico; and some of these unite the city of 
Mexico and the fruitful regions around it with the 
United States. It is worth noting that these rail- 
way enterprises have, for the most part, been com- 
pleted by the aid of American capital. The rail- 
way is the more important to Mexico, as her riv- 
ers are to a great degree not navigable, and the 
country offers exceeding difficulties to the con- 
struction of canals. 

Time was, when the resources of Mexico were 
thought, by the rest of the world, to be pretty 
much confined to her abundant treasures of the 
precious metals. For half a century, the Mexi- 
can mines have been worked, not only by natives, 
but by English and American companies. 

It is beginning to be seen, however, that Mexi- 
co has a great future before her as an agricultural 
country ; and that with the habit of peace and or- 
der, the spread of education, and free institutions, 
she must in time become a commercial power of 
no mean rank. Already Mexican tobacco, rice, 
coffee and sugar have made their appearance in 
the markets of Europe. ‘Wheat-lands of thous- 
ands of square miles of area,” says the traveller 
already quoted, “exist in the Northern States, and 
the most fertile soil for coffee, sugar, tobacco and 
other tropical prodacts is to be found to almost 
the same extent in the southern provinces.” 

One of the sorest needs of Mexico is that of good 
laborers, who can work in her torrid clime. The 
Mexican Indians are for the most part too idle to 
toil. The climate will not tolerate white labor. 


The result is that the Mexicans have resolved, if 
they can procure it, to try the labor of the Chi- 
nese. 

We may expect to see Chinamen going to Mex- 
ico to till the now idle lands, and to perform the 





e 
This is a time of the year when the politicians en- 





unskilled labor of the country. This is to be one 





Negroes cannot be induced to immigrate there. | 





of development. At the time of Maximilian’s school during the winter. Of course, the father granted 
| his wish. 


When the boy was seventeen, the father’s pottery 


business had so increased as to demand a more exten- 
sive factory. A carpenter was hired to build the new 
| building, and the boy assisted him. 


So familiar did he become with the tools and the 


| trade, that he determined, with the aid of the younger 


brother, to erect a two-story frame dwelling house for 
his father’s family. 
The two boys cut the timber from the forest, planned 


and framed the structure, and then invited the neigh- 


bors to assist at the “raising.” ‘They came from 
far and near to see what a lad of seventeen had done. 
When every mortise and tenon was formed to fit its 
place and the frame was seen to stand perfect and se- 
cure, the veterans cheered the young architect and 
builder. From that day he was in demand as a mas- 
ter-carpenter. 

That boy was Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell 
University. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his busineas? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before obscure 
men.” 

The meaning of this old proverb is that the man who 
has done well in little things shall be advanced so that 
he shall not waste himself on work to which obscure 
men are adequate. Ezra Cornell illustrated the truth 
of the Oriental saying. 


2 
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STEP BY STEP. 


When the African explorer and missionary, Living- 
stone, returned to the settlements, a friend expressed 
his astonishment at the vast spaces traversed by hii. 

“It was but a step at a time,”’ was the calm reply. 

Of like significance was the famous saying of a great 
mathematician when he finished the work to which he 
had given the greater part of his life. “It was only 4 
matter of so many minutes and so many petty reckou- 
ings.” 

It is always the man who has finished the journey or 
the life-work who, looking back, sees that it was ac- 
complished not by any supreme effort, but by step 
after step, stroke after stroke. The young man, look- 
ing forward to his work in the future, has always 4 
vague idea that he will achieve success by a mighty 
leap, a wrench like that of Samson’s when he brought 
down the temple on the heads of his enemies. The re- 
sult of this delusion too often is that he makes one or 
two great efforts, and failing to succeed, falls flat and 
becomes a hopeless drudge in the pathway of life. 

We have almost to reach old age, too, before we dis- 
cover that grief or pain are not draughts to be swal- 
lowed in one gulp of mortal agony, but come to US, 
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drop by drop, usually so diluted by the events of our 
every-day life as to be bearable. 

The boy crippled in the flush of his youth and 
strength believes that death would have been a kinder 
lot; but at forty-five his crutch has become so much a 
matter of course that he does not think of it once ina 
month. 


~~ 
> 





HIS FIRST CASE. 


Nearly a century and a half ago an Irish woman, 
while crossing the ocean to what were then the British 
colonies in America, was asked by a fellow-passen- 
gery 

“What do you expect to do when you get to Ameri- 
ea?” 

“Do?” she answered, with Irish wit. 
governors for them.” 

She became the mother of Gen. John Sullivan, Pres- 
ident of New Hampshire, as the Governors of that 
State were once called, and of James Sullivan, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

Squire Livermore lived in Portsmouth, and owned a 
good library. One day, a roughly-dressed lad knocked 
at the Squire’s door, and asked for work. 

“What can you do, my lad, if Itake you?” asked 
the Squire, kindly. 

“Oh, I can split the wood, take care of the horse, at- 
tend to the garden, and perhaps find some spare time 
to read a little, if you can give me the privilege.” 

Mr. Livermore hired the boy, gave him a place in 
the kitchen, and when his chores were done, allowed 
him to take a seat in the library and read. 

One evening, there was a fight in the town between 
two men, and the person who had been whipped pros- 
ecuted the other for assault and battery. The latter at 
once came to the Squire’s office to secure his legal ser~ 
vices. 

The Squire was ‘absent, but a youth sat there read- 
ing, and the man, thinking that any one associated 
with the Squire must be a lawyer, asked the boy to de- 
fend him. He consented, and leaving word in the 
kitchen that he had gone to the Justice’s office, trudged 
off with his client. 

While the trial was going on Mr. Livermore returned 
to his office. Learning the boy’s whereabouts, he 
went to the court and slipped into a room where he 
could see and hear without being seen. The boy had 
just begun his argument. So adroitly did he defend his 
client that the man was acquitted. 

The next morning the youth was called into the 
Squire’s office. 

“John,” said Mr. Livermore, “my kitchen is no 
place for you. Give your attention to study, and you 
shall have all the assistance from me you may need.” 

The boy was John Sullivan. 


“Why, raise 
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YANKEE SPECULATION, 


Some astute observer has remarked that if two Yan- 
kees were cast away on a desert island, they would 
each make a fortune by swapping jack-knives. This 
money-making propensity of the Yankee was illus- 
trated some years ago in South Africa. 

An enterprising son of New'England had found his 
way to the Cape of Good Hope. Looking arouna for 
a chance to speculate, the idea struck him that it would 
pay to exhibit a party of Kafirs in London. 

In a short time he had collected a half-dozen Kafirs 
from a farm within fifty miles of Cape Town. He had 
them instructed in the native dances and took them to 
London, where they appeared clothed in skins and 
lustrous in paint. : 

A Kafir war was then going on, a fact of which the 
speculating Yankee made good use in his show-bills. 
These Kafirs became the rage, and thousands of Lon- 
ioners and visitors to that city thronged the exhibi- 
tion hall. 

It happened that about that time a Dutch farmer 
from the Cape, named De Beer, was in London. See- 
ing a show-bill advertisement of the appearance of 
wild Katirs, taken captive in war, he went to the hall. 
The performance went on as usual, until suddenly two 
of the Kafirs rushed from the stage, and clasping the 
farmer round the neck, shouted out in Dutch,— 

‘““Why, here is old Papa De Beer!” 

The other Kafirs jumped off the stage and threw 
their arms about the Dutchman. He struggled with 
many Dutch expletives to release himself from their 
greasy embraces. 

The audience, thinking the war-instincts of the sav- 
ages had led them to attempt to murder a spectator, 
were thrown into great excitement. It was with diffi- 
culty that the Dutchman could make himself heard. 
He finally calmed the excit t by explaining that 
these wild Kafirs were his own farm-hands, whom the 
Yankee speculator had enticed away some six months 
before. 











FICTION AND FACT. 


The upas tree once had a bad name, as its leaves were 
supposed to exhale a poison, which, spreading over a 
wide region, was fatal to man and beast. But scien- 
titic investigation has shown that the tree is harmless, 
and that its reputation is due to its growing in a bad 
neighborhood. 

The tree grows in volcanic valleys in Java, which 
are noted for their desolation. It is the only green 
thing in a region where death seems to reign. But the 
fatal poison comes not from the tree, but from the 
gases of the volcano, amid which the upas thrives 
though all other vegetable forms perish. 

Another tree, the Eucalyptus, has enjoyed undue 
credit, as the upas has suffered undue odium. This 
tree was said to exhale from its leaves healthful influ- 
ences, which made it an antidote to many forms of 
malaria. It belongs to Australia, and it was noticed 
that in its neighborhood malarial fevers were unknown. 
This fact caused it to be planted in some of the worst 
malarial districts of Italy, and there, too, fevers grad- 
ually disappeared. 

The inference seemed inevitable that its foliage ex- 
erted some occult influence which prevented malaria. 
But science, by careful examinations, explains the 
mystery in a new way. 

The tree is such a great absorbent of water, that its 
roots easily drain marshy land. It destroys malaria, 
not by giving out healthful influences, but by absorb- 
ing the moisture which creates the disease. It is be- 


made healthy by the draining power of the Eucalyp- 
tus. 


—~ 
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NAPOLEON’S READING, 


Reading (of instructive and improving works) is of 
little use afterward unless one assimilates as well as 
absorbs the literary material. By too many readers, 
and superficially educated people, the slur is deserved, 
that ‘“‘we are so bloated with others’ thoughts as to 
have no room for our own.” 

The true way is to digest what you read until you 
have cut your own mental channels, and made all ac- 
quired information and excellence a part of your own 
furniture. Napoleon I. could do this more readily 
than most men, for he had an extraordinary mind, but 
any one can imitate his example in what he reads, at 
least by not fooling it away and forgetting it. 


When this Emperor was forming the “Code Napo- 
leon,” he astonished the Council of State by the readi- 
ness with which he illustrated any point in discussion 
by quoting whole passages by memory from the Roman 
civil law; a subject thought entirely foreign to him, as 
his whole life had been passed in the camp. 

On _ being asked by Treilhard how he acquired so 
familiar a knowledge of law, he replied,— 
“When I was a lieutenant, I was once unjustly put 
under arrest. The small room assigned for my prison 
contained no furniture but an old chair and a cupboard. 
In the latter was a ponderous volume, which proved to 
be a digest of the Roman law. 
“‘As [I had neither paper, pens, ink, nor pencil, you 
may easily imagine the book to have been a valuable 
prize tome. It was so bulky, and the leaves were so 
covered with marginal notes in manuscripts, that had 
I been confined a hundred years I need never have 
been idle. 
“I was only ten days deprived of m 
recovering it, I was saturated with Justinian and the 
decisions of the Roman legisiators. It was thus I ac- 
quired my knowledge of the civil law.” 


liberty; but on 
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PROPER REVENGE. 


It is never safe to play with a whip when some one 
else holds the whip-handle. Students often learn this 
fact to their sorrow when they attempt to play pranks 
upon their teachers. A college incident illustrates their 
folly : 

In one of our Eastern colleges a French gentleman 
was employed to teach his native language. Though 
an educated man and fitted for his position, yet he 
utterly failed to maintain order in the.class-room. 


The students, learning his incapacity, took advan- 

tage of it. Things went from bad to worse, till paper- 
balls were followed by torpedoes and fire-crackers. 

Every day added something new to the poor teacher's 
trouble. 

At the recitation preceding the examination, the dis- 
order was at its worst. In the midst of the recitation 
the perplexed teacher was startled by the breaking 
down of a settee, and seeing four of his pupils sprawl- 
ing on the floor. Another settee was secured. Quiet 
was scarcely restored when crash! went the second. 

This me gpg four times. Then the teacher rose in 
his wrath, and said,— 

“Genteelmen, to-morrow is ze examination, and I 
den will have my revenge.” 

On the next day the class was divided into small sec- 
tions, each under an officer of the college, so that cheat- 
ing in the examination should be impossible, and as a 
result fifteen of the class failed to “pass” in French. 

This number included those who had studied least and 
played most. The teacher had his revenge. 


—_—_——_—~+1@r — 
WAGNER’S HAIR. 


The life of a collector of personal mementoes of 
great men has its misfortunes. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty, as he can never know whether 
the article he prizes really did belong to his hero, or 
to some unheroic person. 

The following incident illustrates that credulity is 
necessary to a collector’s happiness : 


Wagner’s hair was always highly prized by his ad- 
mirers, and whenever he had it cut, enthusiasts were 
on the lookout to secure locks of it. 

During the great maestro’s last visit to Naples, he 
had his hair trimmed, and the barber was solicited by 
some Wagnerites at the hotel to sell them the shorn 
locks, to his considerable profit. 

Unluckily, Madame Wagner had promised the hair 
to a friend, and the barber was robbed of his perqui- 
sites; but remembering that the butcher who supplied 
meat to the hotel had hair similar to that of the great 
composer, he persuaded him to have it cut, gratis, and 
was thus enabled to send the enthusiasts away rejoic- 
ing. 





—<~@r- 


IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES, 


“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle,” 
said the old Greek sculptor to a stupid critic, who, ob- 
serving the artist giving the finishing touches to his 
statue, objected that he was wasting his time on trifles. 
A writer in an English magazine illustrates the impor- 
tance of trifles in sculpture by an anecdote of Gibson, 
one of the great sculptors of the last generation : 


The writer was visiting him in Rome not long he- 
fore his death, when he found him busy with his beau- 
tiful “Pandora”—finished as it seemed, but still ‘in the 


cla 

in she stood—a model of refined graee—her box 
in her hand. 

The old man sat before it, and talked and philoso- 
phized somewhat in the tones, and after the fashion, of 
the late Mr. Carlyle. 

As he talked, he would gaze at his figure, and, wet- 
ting his finger, would now and again pass it down the 
surface of a limb, giving a faint depression, or scrap- 
ing off a film as faint. 

“Bless you,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s a month’s work on it 
yet. 


2 
or 


GOOD MEDICINE. 


“Father Marshall,” as the people reverentially called 
him, was a missionary in Vermont in the early days, 
and had a quaint way of expressing himself which 
made him seem a blunt-speaking man to strangers. He 
certainly was equally plain and candid with himself. 

At a meeting of the Northwestern Association, at St. 
Albans, Mr. Marshall was invited to preach the sermon 
at the public service. 

He accepted the invitation, but broke down when 
half-through his discourse, and called on a brother 
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minister to dismiss the meeting. The next morning 
he took an early walk, and met one of the ministers, 
who shook hands with him and asked him how he felt. 

“‘First-rate! First-rate!’”” was the hearty reply. “TI 
took a good dose of mortification last night, and i¢ | 
worked well!” 





~<~2>> 
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store, repeating the name after the clerk. “Is that 
French for cinnamon?” ‘Not that I know of, mad- 
am,”’ answered the smirking salesman. ‘La, you 
needn’t laugh. I’ve known the color before you were 
born, but never heard ft called nuthin’ but mamon- 





lieved that the terrible Campagna of Rome can be 


brown.” 


“TERRA COTTA,” said a country woman ina Boston | 





Chi 


| tion the “Two Ladies.” 
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For the Companion. 


DOROTHY ARNWAY. 


Outside, the green trees wave their branching shadows, 
Through the bright-painted glass; 

Inside the quaint old church, gold-flecked, the sunbeams 
(er the dark pawels pass. 





O’er sculptured marble and o'er oak-carved chancel, 
They thread their dancing way, 

Rest on the tomb, with softest benediction, 
Of Dorothy Arnway. 





Long years ago, loud eried the sturdy Roundheads, 
ohn Arnway, wilt thou sign 
The covenant, to King forswear allegiance, 

Or church and home resign?” 





“Nay,” said the Reetor, “IT will hold my tackling, 
And rather lose my ship, 

Than cast away my soul by cowardly falsehood, 
Wrung from the hand or lip.” 


Driven from home and country, ‘cross the oecan, 
An exile lone he goes, 

ro turn dim, yearning eyes from fair Virginia, 
Till Death’s dark river flows 


Around him swift to still the heart's true throbbing, 
To smooth from out the face 

The marks of care, to hush all vain repinings, 
And dreams of the old place. 


“Tle was a good man,” said the people, sadly, 
When tidings first they heard, 

That death had closed the strive, and e’en the Presbyter 
Gave no discordant word, 





“lof wrong, 
They wished that they with ritual pomp and splendor 
The dead could bear along. 





‘ 


But as that could not be, when next death summoned 
One of his name and kin, 

They bore her, loud lamenting, with all homage, 
Their church to sleep within, 


And tenderly across the old worn tombstone 
Of Dorothy Arnway, 
As if to gild that act of late repentance, 
The sunbeams steal to-day. 
HOLLIS FREEMAN. 


_ +r 
For the Companion, 


PURSUIT OF DUTY. 

Some young men, talking recently to a well- 
known clergyman, expressed their hopelessness 
of ever attaining the high standard of Christian 
life which he set before them. 

“Look at 
Christ! 
between us, and be like Him ? 





me,” said one of them, “and look at 


The bishop in reply told a story of the Civil | 


War, which he had heard as an actual occurrence. 

“An engineer on a railway in the South had 
train, the two forward cars of which 
were filled with prisoners from the Union army. 
When they stopped at a station about noon, he 
went for his dinners In the 
meantime, the prisoners overpowered their guards, 


charge of a 


into the restaurant 


and one of them, who was an engineer by trade, 
climbed on to the engine, and when the engineer 
glanced up from his meal, he saw it steaming out 
and away across the valley, the train behind it. 
With acry of dismay, he rushed out and began 
chasing it on foot. The crowd at the station 
shouted with laughter at the hopeless pursuit. 

“Do vou expect to reach it? they cried. 

“*Pll try,’ he thought, as he panted on. 

“At the foot of the hill he found a hand-car on 
w siding, and jumping on, made his way to the 
next station. 





There was a detached engine, with 
steam up. He boarded it, and continued the chase. 
In an hour he actually overtook his train. The 
prisoners had escaped, but he was in time to take 
it on safely and to prevent an accident, which 
would no doubt have been fatal to many human 
beings. 

“Ina word, he saw his duty and followed it, no 
matter how feeble he was, or hopeless of success.” 

Young people, at the beginning of their Chris- 
tian life, usually pass through a time of deep dis- 
couragement which wise old Bunyan called the 
Slough of Despond. The cause of it is that their 
public profession of faith is, as a rule, accom- 





panied with more or less emotional excitement 
and nervous tension. When this passes, a lethar- 
gic dulness, largely physical and natural in its 
causes, succeeds. 

rhe young believer then fancies that his faith is 
dying out, and that he is less a Christian because 
he is less enthusiastic. In faet, now is the time 
when he is to show his faith by his works. Some 
work for others is always waiting for him to do; 
let him go at it, even if success appear as impossi- 
ble and far off as to the poor engineer. 
ways gives help by the way. 


God al- 
He is much more 
likely to succeed in becoming like Christ, too, if 
he fills his mind with his work, and with His 
directions about it, rather than with morbid spec- 
ulations as to the state of hiS own soul. The en- 
gineer did not stop to feel his pulse or test his 
muscles. He ran after the train. 

“Come what come may, 

Time and the hour run through the darkest day,” 
says Shakespeare. The phlegmatic Persians have 
a brief proverb which condenses the wisdom of a 
life, “Even this will have an end.” 

“God,” said a poor man lately, who had learned 
the truth by hard experience, “when we cry out 
that our burden is more than we can bear, seldom 
removes it. But He makes it familiar and tolera- 
ble to us, and strengthens us by it, as the sinews 
of the athlete are strengthened by the weight put 
upon them.” 

Faith is a purpose, not mere sentiment and feel- 


low can Lever cross the gap that Lies | 











ing. Its triumphs are those of purpose. ‘‘Wor- 
ship,” says Canon Kingsley, “is a life.” There is 
no right or really helpful and desirable thing that 
the arms of faith directed by purpose can not 
reach. Purpose is the will and faith the wing. 
Below is the earth; above, the heavens crowned 
with sun. Believe; act; triumph. 
—__—__—+@»— 
AN EGG-LAYING MAMMAL, 

One of the most important discoveries, certainly of 
this decade, says the New York Evening Post, in the 
annals of biology, was announced by Prof. Moseley at 
| the recent meeting of the British Association for the 
| Advancement of Science. While the section of biology 

was holding its last session, a despatch was received 
| from Prof. Liversedge, of Sidney, saying that Mr. 
| Caldwell, who had gone to Australia to study its pecu- 

liar mammalial fauna, had made the discovery that the 
| Monotremes were oviparous, or egg-layers. 





The details of this important discovery will be 
awaited with great interest, and perhaps to many nat- 
uralists the announcement did not cause surprise, es- 
pecially to those who are familiar with the anatomy of 

| the curious animals in question. Scientifically they 


| are known as the Monotremes, and constitute the group | 


Ornithodelphi that comprises a single order, Wonotre- 
the great branch of mammals. 
The Ornithorhynchide and the Echidnide constitute 
| the two families, and the animals are best known as 
the duck-bill and the spiny ant-eater. 


mata, the lowest in 


| They are peculiar to the Australian continent and 
New Guinea, and in their general appearance are the 
most remarkable of all mammals. When the first 
| specimen received in England many years ago, it 
was considered the work of some skilled taxidermist 
and trickster. The creatures attain a length of about 
twenty inches; the body is long and flat, in shape 
| something like that of the otter, the fur being thick 
and fine, and generally of a rich brown hue, with a 
whitish tint beneath. 

The head is the most remarkable feature. Instead 
| of a mouth like that of other mammals, there is a per- 
| fect bill, like that of a duck, and seemingly composed 
|} of the same horny substance, and the edges are pro- 

vided with transversal plates. Teeth the duck-bill 
possesses, though of a novel kind, being placed in the 
| back part of the mouth, two upon each side, the tops 
flat; in fact, the place of teeth seems to be supplied 
functionally by curious horny structures that form a 
| part of the beak. ‘The tail of the duck-bill is flat and 
j obtuse, and the feet show many peculiarities that 
| seem to connect it with the birds. It is adapted for swim- 
ming, the toes being webbed, the hinder set being 
| strongly clawed, while in the fore-feet the interdigital 
| membrane extends beyond them. 

In the internal organization of the duck-bill we find 
still other characteristics that call to mind the birds 
and reptiles. Thus the sternum is keeled, and there 
are no sternal osseous ribs as in birds. Another point 
of resemblance is that the transverse processes of the 
cervical vertebrae are of autogenous formation, and re 
main closely connected with the remainder of the ver- 
tebree until the animal attains its full growth. As in 
the skulls of adult birds, the sutures are entirely oblit- 




















the excretive organs empty into a common cloaca, 

Finally, itis found by Mr. Caldwell that these ani- 
mals are oviparoua, or lay eggs—a fact that shows them 
to be nearly allied to the reptiles. Yet they are milk- 
givers, the young duck-bill obtaining its milk-supply 
not from a teat, but from a number of scattered pores 
ona plane surface that lead to the lacteal ducts. The 
young probably escape from the eggs soon after they 
are laid, as Bennett discovered three in a subterranean 
nest that were about two inches in length. 





We record the above interesting discovery, in the 
scientific terms in which we find it, and which will re- 
quire some acquaintance with zodlogy to understand. 
Should the discovery be found to be what it appears, 
the mammal will become one of the most interesting 
curiosities of natural history. 

~@, 
SHE CAME NOT. 


Few situations are so sadly pathetic as that of love 
waiting in vain. ‘This is the key-note running through 
most of ‘Evangeline,’ one of the finest poems of feel- 
ing in the language, and gives a tearful meaning to 
the fidelity of Casabianca, the boy who “stood on the 
burning deck.”” The world does not often know the 
incidents of death and separation among the poor, but 
now and then an enterprising 


newspaper reporter 
learns the facts, and records them with a skilful pen. 
The following touching chapter in the history of a 
humble New Orleans family appears in the Picayune 
of that city: 


Mrs. Jane Cummings had watched all night with her 
sick baby, the youngest of five children, and in the 
morning closed its eyes in death. At noon she told 
her son Willie, a boy twelve years old, to “stay and 
watch the house’’ till she came back, and started to 
find an undertaker and arrange for the baby’s burial. 
The busband and father was far away from the city at 
work, and she felt that none but herself could perform 
the sad duty. 

Willie Cummings, true to the trust reposed in him 
by his mother, kept his post. The sun beat down its 
scorching rays on the little white head. Clouds then 
came and obscured the sun; the lightning flashed and 
it began raining, but still Willie remained, his eyes 
strained to catch a glimpse of his mother returning. 

The afternoon passed, the sun went down, and she 
did not come. It grew dark, and Willie’s little brothers 
Jobnnie anc Charlie, and bis four-year-old sister, Ma- 
mie, huddled together on the porch with him, waiting 
and wondering. Some sympathizing neighbors came 
in to look after the children, and joined them in their 
sad vigil, trying to speak comforting words. 

One by one the younger children succumbed to na- 
ture and fell asleep, but Willie remained. Waxen can- 
dies had been placed at his little dead sister’s head, and 
Mamie was asleep in the absent mother’s bed. 

Eleven o’clock came, and a cab drove up. 

“Does Mr. Cummings reside in this house?” queried 
a male voice. 

An affirmative answer greeted the questioner, and 
the man in the hack stepped out. Not knowing that 
the family were unaware of what had detained the 
| mother, he blurted out, “Mrs. Cummings is lying in 
the dead-house at the Charity Hospital.” 

A shriek of agony from Willie and a wail of sor- 
row and sympathy from the ladies present proved 
but too plainly that his words were the first intimation 
they had of what had happened. Mrs. Cummings, 
after leaving her house, had proceeded down Howard 
to Felicity Street, then to the corner of Liberty, when 
she crossed and started out Euterpe Street. She in- 
tended to walk to the undertaker’s, for she was poor, 
and to save five cents was an object with her. She was 
greatly excited and worried. She had been exposed 
to the heat of the sun for the better part of the fore- 
noon, and was, besides, suffering with heart disease. 

As she crossed the street she was seen to stagger, 
and she leaned for an instant against the side of the 
house at the corner. Gathering courage and strength 
she again started, walked a few steps more, tottered, 
and fell insensible to the sidewalk. 

It was some time before the body attracted the atten- 
tion of passers-by. Some saw her, but believing her to 
be intoxicated, they walked on. For more than an 
hour she lay there, the sun beating down on her, when 


| 
| 
| 











erated, and more remarkable yet, the openings of all | 
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| finally two police officers came up, and the charity | in Sir Walter Raleigh’s life, and bears this inscription 


wagon was sent for. 

Life was not extinct, and as quickly as possible she 
was conveyed to the Charity Hospital, and at 3.45 she 
reached that institution. 

Dr. Jamison attended her, but he saw ata glance | 
that all his skill and science would avail nought; she | 

| 


was doomed, and in fifteen minutes afterward was a 

corpse. Eight dollars—the money she had placed in | 
her pocket to buy her little darling’s coffin—was found | 
in her pocket. | 


OP 


For the Companion. 


THE ROOM BENEATH THE RAFTERS, 


Sometimes when I have dropped to sleep, | 
Draped in a soft, luxurious gloom, 

Across my drowsing mind will creep 
The memory of another room, 

Where resinous knots in roof boards made 

A frescoing of light and shade, 

And sighing poplars brushed their leaves 

Against the humbly sloping eaves. 


Again I fancy in my dreams 

I'm lying in my trundle-bed, 
I seem to see the bare old beams 

And unhewn rafters overhead; | 
The hornet’s shrill falsetto hum 
I hear again, and see him come 
Forth from his mud-walled hanging house, 
Dressed in his black and yellow blouse. 






There, summer dawns, in sleep I stirred, 
And wove into my fair dream’s woot 
The chattering of a martin bird, 
Or rain-drops pattering on the roof. 
Or, half awz and half in fear, 
I saw the spider spinning near 
His pretty castle, where the fly 
Should come to ruin by-and-by. 





And there I fashioned from my brain 
fouth’s shining structures in the air. 

I did not wholly build in vain, 

For some were lasting firm and fair. 
And I am one who lives to say 
My life has held more gold than gray, 
And that the splendor of the real 
Surpassed my early dreams’ ideal. 


But still I live to wander back 
To that old time and that old place; 

To thread my way o’er Memory’s t . 
And eateh the early morning’s grace | 

In that quaint room beneath the rafter, 

| That echoed to my childish laughter; 

| To dream again the dreams that grew 

| 



















More beautiful as they came true. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
—or- 
BY A MONKEY. 

Early one fine morning in the year 1600, there wes a 
great stir and bustle going on in+a quiet old English 
country-house in one of the lonelier parts of Lincoln- 


STOLEN 


shire. Doors were 
shutting, hurrying feet trampling along the passages, | 
men and running to and fro, shouting and 

| screaming. The whole house seemed to be in an up. 

roar. 


women 


| 

| 

| Any stranger who had happened to pass that way 
would probably have been not a little puzzled to make 
|} out what all this disturbance was about. And he would 
| have wondered still more to see the servants throwing 
down feather-beds, pillows, cushions and what not all 
| around the outside of the house. But he would soon 
have noticed that all eyes were turned upwards to the 
| roof, and one glance in that direction would have told 
| him the whole story at once. 

| In and out of the projecting cornices and carved 
spouts and peaked gable-ends of the quaint old man- 


tigure (which looked like a short, broad-shouldered 
man, with a very big head), carrying something white 
under one of its long arms. When it stood still for a 
moment, this strange shape was seen to be a large 
black monkey; and the white bundle that it carried was 
nothing else than the baby of the house! 

“O my Nolly! my poor little Nolly! wailed the 
terrified mother, looking upward, with clasped hands. 

“Fear nothing, madam,” said a grave o' serving- 
man, who was standing beside her. ‘ ’Tis the way of 
these creatures to be wondrous careful of children, as 
I myself, with mine own eyes, have seen many a time 
and oft in the lands where they dwell. Do but see how 
carefully he handles young master!” 

“Thee go oop, Will, and drive the beast down,” 
said a stout farm-lad to his companion. ‘Thee can 
climb wi’ onny man in the parish. If I wur half as 
lissom fonppiel as thee, I’d do’t myself.” 

“Let be, Giles,”’ struck in the old servant. ‘Ye will 
do naught that way but scare the creature, and then he 
may as like as not let the child fall. There is nothing 
to be done but just to let him be.” 

The strangest part of the affair was, that while every 
one else was so terrified at the baby’s danger, the baby 
itself seemed rather to enjoy it than otherwise. In- 
stead of struggling and screaming, it could be seen 
laughing gleefully and clapping its tiny hands; and 
Giles might well mutter, with a shake of his big head, 
“They bgth loike the game so, there be no tellin’ when 
they'll ha’ done!” 

But the child’s father, a grave-looking man, with a 
tirm mouth and keen dark eye, stepped forward sud- 
denly, as if a new thought had struck him, and said a 
few words to one of the servants, while keeping his 
eye fixed upon the monkey, which had seated itself 
between two of the chimneys, and was rocking the 
baby in its huge arms like anurse. The servant ran 
into the house, and returned with a bag of fine sugar, 
which he emptied upon the grass just below the mon- 
key’s perch. 

instantly the beast began to grimace and chatter 
excitedly; and then down he came (every one holding 
his breath and keeping quite still as he did so), and 
laying the child gently on the grass, ran straight to the 
sugar. ‘The moment his back was turned, Will sprang 
nimbly forward, and catching up the baby, carried it 
to its mother, amid a cheer from the lookers-on that 
made the air ring. 

Who was this boy? How did his after-life change 
the destiny of England? 


OQ 
AMERICAN WINDOWS IN ENGLAND, 


For Americans to subscribe to adorn English 
churches, which are already so much handsomer than 
those at home, seems like carrying coals to Newcastle, 
but within a few years liberal contributions have been 
made by citizens of the United States for two very ele- 
gant stained-glass windows in English churches. One 
of these is already completed. This is in an old 
church which has stood for more than six hundred 
years under the shadow of Westminster Abbey. Visi- 
tors are so fascinated by the Abbey itself, that they 
sometimes neglect to visit “St. Margaret’s’’ at all, 
and so miss seeing the place where stirring events of 
history have occurred, and of observing a fine speci- 
men of “perpendicular architecture.” 

The body of Sir Walter Raleigh was interred here, 
after he was beheaded in the palace-yard near by, and 
a mural tablet bears his name and this inscription: 
‘Reader, should you reflect on his errors, remember 
his many virtues, and that he was mortal.”’ Certainly 
no more appropriate place could be selected for a me- 
morial window to that brilliant and unfortunate man. 

It is placed directly opposite the famous Gonda win- 
dow which has seen so many strange vicissitudes. 
Put up in many different places, buried once to save it 
| from destruction, denounced as a “superstitious image 
| and picture” and the cause of a seven years’ law-suit, 
it now adorns this old church, and is considered the 

finest specimen of stained glass in London. 

The **American Window” represents several scenes 





banging, windows opening and | 





beneath : 
“The nat World's sons, from England’s breast we 
dre 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came. 
Proud of her past, wherefrom our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh's name.” 

The other American window is in the church at 
Stratford, where Shakespeare is buried, and is placed 
just outside the chancel, near the spot where the dust 
of the great dramatist rests in peace. How little his 
friends thought when they laid him there, that a trib- 
ute to his memory from this far-away land would ever 
adorn those gray old walls! 
_ The paintings in its seven divisions represent the 
Seven Ages of Man, which are described in “As You 
Like It.’ All are scriptural scenes. The Infant is 
Moses in the Bulrushes; the School-boy is Samuel be. 
fore Eli; the Lover, Jacob and kachel; the Warrior, 
Joshua, at the head of the Host of Israel; the Judge, 
Solomon deciding between the mothers of the dead 
and living children; the Old Man, Abraham; and the 
very old man, Jacob blessing Ephraim and Manasseh, 

All but the seventh is already finished, but the box 
beneath receives such frequent contributions from 
Americans who visit the spot that the window wil! 
soon he complete. It is pleasant to feel that we have 
some share in honoring the memory of these great 
Englishmen, and such little things as these help to 
strengthen the ties which bind the two nations togethe: 
and one them, not only of one language, but of one 
mind, 


~~ 
or 


ABSTRACTED. 


Our readers may remem*er the story of the over 
grown youngster, George Boone, of Indiana, a de 
scendant of Daniel Boone, who was furnished with an 
iron pot to wash his feet in by the mother of the young 
lady he was paying his addresses to (for the hospitality 
of such a washing was common enough in those ruder 
barefoot times), and how his feet, being immensely 
large, got wedged in the pot, and he had to break it 
with an axe to get them out. That same George 
Boone grew to be a marked man physically (he was six 
feet eight inches high) and politically, for his fellow 
citizens elected him a State Senator. Like Saul of 
old, he was chosen to lead the people. An eye-witness 
describes the scene in the Senate Chamber of an irri- 
table little man’s attack upon the giant—which, how 
ever, did not produce quite the effect of David's attack 
upon Goliath. 





Col. George Boone was an able debater. His ficur 
Was so tall and commanding, his voice so strong, loud 


jand clear, his manner so plain and unassuming, his 


coolness and courage so manifest, that he was both re 
spected and dreaded as an opponent. 

While he was in the Senate, a warmly-contested 
question came up for debate. The gigantic colone! 
was the leader of one side, and a Senator of about four 
feet ten, avith limbs in proportion and with a voice 
like a katy-did, led the other side. 

The Chamber was crowded. The colonel arose, with 
his eye on the Chair, and was speaking at the top of 
his voice. 

“That's 
Senator. 

“As | was saying, Mr. President’»—— 

*"That’s a lie!” 

* As | was saying” 
“That's a lie!’ in the same squeaking voice. 

“As | was saying’—the big colonel was going on, 
minding nothing at all about the interruption—but by 
this time the little Senator could stand it no longer. 


a lie!’ squeaked out the little opposition 








¢ ! ‘ c | | He sprang over the railing, ran to where the colonel 
sion, was flitting ,with wonderful agility, a huge dark 


was standing, and pounded him on the back. 

“As I was saying, Mr. President” the blows were 
repeated, while the cblonel, without taking the least 
notice of the assault, continued to address the Senate 
until he had closed his speech; then turning his eye 
curiously upon his opponent,— 

“What are you doing here?” says he. 

“Whatam I doing? I’m fighting.” 

“Fighting whom: 

“I'm fighting yo.’ 

“Me? I had no knowledge of it whatever. 

The sergeant-at-arms stepped up and carried the lit- 
tle Senator away in a state of exhaustion. <A little re- 
freshment and the friendly hand of the big colonel 
soon put all things to rights, and the debate proceeded. 

x ~ dian Trials. 











—fL£ar 
ee 
APOLOGIES. 


Wellington did not state an exac. trvth when he as- 
serted that ‘‘a man good at excuses is good at nothing 
else ;” intimating, evidently, that it is not creditable to 
a person to have to apologize for what he has said or 
done. It iseminently proper that one confess an error 
of word or deed. Few, however, possess the faculty 
of so apologizing that they seem the ones to whom the 
apology is due. 


One of the most distinguished of American lawyers, 
when called to account for “contempt of court,” de- 
clared,— 

_ “I have studiously endeavored to conceal my feel 
ings. 

A gentieman, entering a horse-car, stepped on a 
lady’s foot. 

“Why don’t you look and see where you are step- 
ping?” she angrily asked. 

“Beg your pardon; you should have a foot large 
enough for one to see,”’ he returned, and a smile im- 
mediately supplanted the frown upon her face. 

An Irish clergyman had a disagreement with one of 
his parishioners, a man of great wealth but of low 
birth, vulgar, abusive. Hearing that his ancestry had 
been sneeringly spoken of by the rich upstart, the par- 
son said,— 

“My father would not have set him with the dogs of 
his flock.”’ 

The remark came to the ears of the nabob, who re- 
paired to the minister and demanded an apology. 

After listening to the ravings of his parishioner, 
‘Did I say my father would not have set you with the 
dogs?” he asked; “I was mistaken. I am convinced 
that he would.” 


————~~@-—____—_— 
OPINIONATED. 


There is a story told of some queen, Queen Anne, we 
believe, that, walking with one of her maids of honor, 
she chanced to remark, pointing to an object befcre 
her, ‘‘There is a man.” 

**May it please your Majesty,” the lady ventured to 
suggest, “I think it is a tree.” 

‘No, it is a man,” was the royal reply, and they 
walked on, until they reached the stump of a tree. 

“I said it was a man,” remarked the queen, blandly, 
in the unshaken conviction that she could never be 
mistaken. 


Said an Englishman to an American, in our hearing, 
“T have a friend who is settled in Buffalo, in Canada. 

“I beg your pardon,” said our countryman, “Buffalo 
is in the State of New York.” 

The Englishman looked at him rather sternly. “I 
have no doubt you think so,” he said, with the air of 
one who settles a point beyond all future question, i 
have no doubt you think so, but Buffalo is in Canada. 

These two anecdotes are genuine illustrations of the 
spirit which, having expressed an opinion, will stick 
to it, right or wrong, as if the speaker were so much 
above and beyond the ordinary range of human falli- 
bility as to have some kind of special insurance against 
mistakes, 
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For the Companion. 
A BOY’S ROPE-WALE. 
By Chas. W. Miller. 
Not a rope-walk owned by a boy, but a simple 





contrivance that you can make yourself, and with 


” 


which you boys, and girls too, can “lay” rope, 
fish-lines, etc., to your heart’s content. Hearing 


of such a machine from an old sailor while at 
sea, and recognizing its value at once, I was not 
satisfied until I had one, and after that we spent 
many pleasant afternoons making small rope, and 
I write these directions with the hope that you 
may enjoy the rope-walk as much as I have. To 
rig a model yacht, or ship, this rope-walk is inval- 


bore the holes at right angles to the board. ‘To 
find the position of these heles, draw a line down | 
the middle of the upright and mark off four inches 
from the bottom. This will be the centre of the 
drive-wheel. Draw a second line crossing the 
first at right angles, three inches below the top. 
From the point where the lines cross, lay off 


| two inches above, and to the right and left. These 


three points will be the positions of the holes for ) 
the spindles. The hole 
for the axle of the 
drive-wheel may be 
three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, but 
those for the spindles 
should not be over 
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Fig. 3. 


one-half inch. The drive-wheel, No. 7, | 
and the wheels for the spindles, No. 8, 
must now be obtained. These are best 
turned from wood, but if you cannot 
get them, take a piece of straight- 
grained pine, ‘not over a half-inch thick, 
make out the circles with a pair of com- 


=z passes, and cut them out with your 
37 oe knife or jig-saw; cut a groove for the 
"y j, 7 ace — belt, and bore the holes for the axle and 
-- AM a ey / 
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Fig. 1. 
uable. Any boy who has tried to obtain cord for 
rigging knows how impossible it is to get it of the 
proper kind. Netting-twine is the best thing you 
can buy, but that comes in large hanks, which are 


expensive, and is soft and white. After rigging 
made of this is set up, it must be painted, which 
is troublesome and tedious. Besides, it will stretch 
and spoil the effect of all the taut ropes. With 
the rope-walk all these troubles are avoided; the 
cord may be twisted hard, and it may be made of 
black cotton thread. It is also useful for making 
top-strings and any strong, hard line. Girls can 
make handsome cords of different colored wors- 
teds for fancy work. 

The whole machine is shown in Fig. 6. You 
will see that it consists of two parts, the head and 
tail-stocks. Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 are back and front 
views of the head-stock, and the pieces necessary 
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Fig. 4. 


spindles. Whittle out three spindles, No. 9, bor- 
ing a bradawl hole at the small end. The large 
end should fit snugly into the. hole in the wheel, 
allowing one-half inch to project behind. 

Fasten the wheels to the spindles with a little 
glue. Whittle out the axle for the drive-wheel, 
No. 10, having one end fit the hole in the wheel, 
with one-half inch projecting as before, and the 
other square for the crank, No. 11. Make the 
square hole in the crank by boring a round hole, 
and then cutting it square with your pocket-knife, 
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cross-bar, No. 3, is whittled out, and slipped into ! 
the holes in the tops of the uprights. No. 1 is 
made from a piece of cigar- box wood. ‘The 
doubled end of a small rubber band is drawn 
through one of the outside holes, and through this 
loop the long end is passed; draw it snug. In 
this way one end of the rubber band is fastened 
to the bar, leaving a long loop. Do the same 
with the other outside hole, and then withdraw 










one end of the cross- 

bar, and slip it through 

both loops, and back | 
to its place as you 

see in Fig. 3. Whittle 

out the pieces of the 

spreader, No. 5 and 

No. 6, which put to- 

gether are of the same 

shape as No. 4. The | 
machine is now ready ; it only remains to tell how 

to use it. 

Take some thread, or small cord, and double it 
to the proper thickness, 7. e., one-third the thick- 
ness of the cord you wish to make. ‘Tie one end 
to the middle,hole in the bar, and the other to one 
of the three spindles. Do the same with two more 
strands, and you will have three strands leading 
down to the same hole. Their length should be 
so regulated that they are stretched as evenly as 
possible. Take the two pieces of the 
spreader, and place one strand in 
each notch. Put on the top, and 
keep it in place by small rubber 
bands doubled around the end, or 
they may be tied together with cord. 
If the strands are equally stretched, 
the spreader will be horizontal. 
When not quite even, the head-stock 
may be turned to the right or left, 
or tipped up or down, until satisfac- 
tory. In Fig. 3 the manner in 
which the strands are 





arranged at the tail- 













Unless the standard is very heavy it is necessary 
to place weights on it, to keep it steady. If iron 
weights are not handy, several bricks answer 
every purpose. Begin to twist the strands, by 
turning the drive-wheel. You will now see the 
object of the rubber bands at the tail-stock, for 
the strands shorten as they twist, the rubber bands 
keeping them always taut. When the strands are 





twisted enough, remove the spreader, unfasten 
two of them from their 





uo spindles, and tie all to the 
same spindle. Now twist 
. the three strands togeth- 











to make it are shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is the tail- 
stock, and Fig. 2 its parts. For the head-stock 
cut from a one-inch board a piece like No. 1, Fig. 
1, for the base; its size is given in the diagram 
(the sizes are all given in inches). Next, the up- 
right, No. 2, of the same size. This is better 
made from a half-inch board, but one inch will 
do; also saw out the cleat No. 4. Screw the cleat 
to the bottom of the upright with two good-sized 
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Screws, and then screw the cleat and upright to-, one turn of a lar- 
gether to the standard. The way they are to go| ger. 


may be seen by a glance at Fig. 5. 






Now make | stock is now com- 
the two arms of the cross, No. 5 and No. 6; or, if | plete. 


you prefer, you may use instead of the cross a 


board of the same size as the upright. Lay the | much simpler and 
cross, or board, whichever is chosen, upon the | is 
hack of the upright, and bore the holes for the | Two uprights, Fig. 





or a chisel. Whit- 
tle out the handle 
for the crank No. 
12, and glue it into 
position. 

Now put all the 
spindles into their 
places in the up- 





right, having the : 





A er, being careful to turn 
the drive-wheel in the di- 
rection opposite to the 
one used in twisting the 
strands. Cut off the cords 








N A! at the ends and it is fin- 
y ished. The directions 
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Fig. 6. 


sinall ends with the brad-awl hole in front,| may make you think the operation long, but I 
and the drive-wheel in its place with the| have given them minutely, ‘so that you cannot 
squared end behind. Put on the cross, over the | mistake, and after a few trials you will be able to 


wheels, after placing two small blocks, No. 3, 
under it, one where the arms cross, and the other 
at its foot. Screw the cross to the upright, 
driving the screws through the small blocks. 
Put on the handle of the drive-wheel, and fasten 
it with a wooden pin driven into an awl-hole, 
made for the purpose. For the belt, carry soft 
cotton-cord several times around all four wheels; 
when you have about four thicknesses of it, draw it 
snug, tie, and cut 
off theends. Sev- 
eral thicknesses of 
small cord will 
work better than 


The head- 


The tail-stock is 


easily made. 
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2, No. 2, are screwed to the | make cord, in size from a thread up to a clothes- 


spindles and the axis of the drive-wheel clear | base No. 1. Mortises are not necessary, though | line, in pieces up to a hundred feet long. Greater 


tirough both upright and cross, being careful to | they make a much stronger and neater job. 





The ; lengths may be laid by making the machine larger. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
DOUBLE iii 
1 
* 
2%... #3 
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Across: A consonant; toexpel; the steel or iron coy- 
ering of ships-of-war; to imitate servilely; a conso- 
nant. 

Down: A vowel; a money of account among the 
Anglo-Saxons; a painful disease; a part of the foot; 
a consonant. 

The letters which form the points of the diamond, 
placed in order, name the god to whom the Romans 
dedicated the month of October. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 

The first and third lines rhyme; also the second and 
fourth. The omitted words are formed from the eleven 
letters omitted in the last line. 

The skies of October were deepest of * * * *; 

Its forests were robed in bright scarlet and * * * *, 
Then Dan learned a lesson, if rumor be true; 

I'll tell you the story as I heard it told. 

A dear little lassie, whom I will call * * * *, 
Went in search of bright leaves through the forest 
and * * * * # 
She wandered afar, over bill and through * * * *, 
And brought home bouquets which for months will 
not fade. 
When nearing her home,—so the story was told,— 

She met her tall cousin, in broadcloth quite new. 
He wore a white vest with buttons of * * * *, 

A cane and bouquet and a necktie of * * * *, 

Then the lass, full of pity, meant not to be rude, 

Yet she spoke to him plainly. ‘True wisdom is bold. 
“Cousin Dan, in that dress folks would call you a * * * *, 

Not you, but October should wear * * * * #** * ** *,? 

s. 8 D. 
3. 
APPENDED LETTERS. 
‘To L append a letter to make 2; to 3 to make 4, and 


soon. The appended letters spell the popular name 
of aState. As a colony it received its real name in 
1584. 

1, A beautiful flower. 2. A city. 

3. A fruit. 4. A river. 

5. Equal value. 6. A spotted beast, 
7. A British river. 8 An action. 

9. The face of a celestial body. 10. An island. 

11. A British island. 12. The religion of 


Mohammed, 


by i ine 13. Bible place at the head of 14. A division of Swit- 
Coy Persian Gulf, zerland. 
= Yn 5. 'To part. 16. A river. 
= 17. To dislike greatly (phonetic). 18. An island. 
19. To perform completely. 20. “The city of per- 
: 2 petual spring.” 
stock may be seen, while Fig. 5 shows them at the | 21. A cape. 22. A city. 
head-stock. In Fig. 6 the whole machine is ready. 4 


DELETIONS. 

Each word consists of six letters. 
of each word is to be del ted. 

1. Delete to talk fast, or without meaning, and leave 
part of a house. 

2. Frees from dirt, and leave families or races. 

3. A moderate gallop, and leave to provide food. 

4. 'To hurt, and leave to accustom. 

5. Fastenings, and leave parts of human bodies. 
: 6. Wood for building purposes, and leave a river in 

ta 


The third letter 


y- 
7. Tarnished, and leave furnished with bottoms to 
shoes. 

8. Raved, and leave valued. 

9. One who is versed in the statutes, and leave a 
strata. 

10. Implements of warfare, and leave parts of ves- 
sels. 

11. A title of respect, and leave a bishop's cap, 

12. One born in a Place, and leave artless. 

The deleted letters, read down, will give the name 
of a celebrated painter, who was born on October 10, 

8 FRANK SNELLING. 


738. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
If asked to eat its roots, I * * * * 





Our appetite would soon * * * * *, 
And yet our nearest neighbors seem 
To like what we should surely hate. 
“Please, just try one,” some child might coax, 
But we'd refuse him,—you and I, 
Our neighbor he Yet ’tis no * * * #, 
Distant 6000 Chinese * *. 
I’ve written, in * * * * * * verse, 
Whai might have happened long * * *, 
This plant to-day our gardeners nurse; 
Its brilliant hues delight to show. 
Omitted words, if guessed aright, 
Inivials give this plant its name. 
The finals also bring to light 
The neighbor land from which it 





came, 
SALEM. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cat, hay = Cathay. 
San Salvador. 1492. 
2, cUuUFFs 
TrOoORcKH 
HOG 
RULER 
KNIFE 
ROCKS 
2, Thebes. 2, Hecate. 4, Hela. 5, Hal- 


Cat, is, land = Cat Island, 


3. 1, Pluto. 
va. 6, Elpis. 


4, Sst H 
s C U Dp 
as @- a 
Kiwsek 
: = @ ¢ 
aRwy oe 
1to7,H ane Ades 
to 7, Husking iecaiatice 
8 to 14, Frolics HuskING FROLICcs. 
5. H ‘ 
T EA A H 
HENRY THIRD 
a Bf A R kK 

j D 
IIenry Tarp. 
APPLE 
PARTI 8 
PRINT 
Btueeo 
EsT O P 
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For the Companion, 


FOOD AND NUTRITION. 


All know that the body consists of the food eaten, 
digested and assimilated; that a growing body needs 
proportionately move food than one which has reached 
its growth; and that a body habitually active needs 
much more than one habitually at rest. It is not so 
generally known that every particle of the body is in 
a constant state of waste—lives but for a moment and 
is succeeded by a new living particle, and so from birth 
to death; that every movement of a limb, each action 
of an organ, every contraction of a muacle, every 
thought, volition, desire, passion, every emotion of 
joy, gricf, fear, or anxiety, uses up nervous force—it- 
self the product of the food-formed flesh. The fail- 
ure of the food-supply to equal the body’s demand is 
starvation. 

But many seem to be ignorant of the fact that one 
may starve more or less completely on an abundance 
of food, provided the body does not contain all the 
elements of the body, Some forms of dyspepsia are 
of this kind. It is as when land is unfruitful from 
lack of a single 
though the soil is otherwise rich. 
women especially, keep habitually 


Some persons, 
feeble — partially 
bread and tea. 
Natural milk contains, in a divinely determined pro- 
portion, all the elements that make up an infant body; 


atarved—by living mainly on white 


but thousands of infants yearly starve to death, many 
of them in homes of affluence, because fed on artifi- 
clal foods, the best of which fall far short of nature’s 
marvellous supply. 

Scurvy results simply froma lack of vegetable food, 
and light cases of it are more common than is thought. 
The patient is pale and sallow; is disinclined to exer- 
his gums are 
Mul- 
titudes of such cases are relieved at once on taking a 
proper quantity of vewetables with their food. 

In rickets there is not lime enough for the bones,— 
not one-half as much as there should be. Hence the 
bones are soft, and bend; the ankles and wrists are 
spongy and large; the head is big, the teeth are black 


tion; has aches and pains in his back; 
spongy, swollen, and bleed almost at the touch. 


and loose; 
and the abdomen is enlarged by the crowding of the 
liver, ete. 

It is mainly a disease of the poor, and begins within 
the first two years of life. It is due in part to the 
poor quality 
fectly fed, and in part to the child’s being fed with 
food it cannot digest. ° 

—_———__4———_—_— 
CHATS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


11.—CARPETS. 


Carpets are not now what they were in by-goue days, | 


when a tasteful floor-covering was necessarily an ex- 
pensive Brussels or velvet; the two-ply ingrains cost- 
ing from forty to sixty-five cents a yard, as well as the | 
thice-plys, which are heavier and more serviceable, at 
prices ranging from seventy cents to a dollar and a 
quarter, come in the same varied and beautiful patterns 
us the more elegant kinds. 

Brussels is the universal carpet, not too rich for the 
poor or too poor for the rich, and there are none pret. | 
tier, coming as they do in aoftly illuminated designs 
where the faultlessly blended tints are brilliant or sub- 
dued, as the buyer pleases. 


An excellent quality may be had for a dollar and a | 


half a yard, and some narrow widths come still cheap- 
er. Wiltons and Axminsters, showing all the luxuri- 
ant richness and glowing color of the Orient, range 
from three to ten dollars per yard, and the prices of 
Turkish rugs vary widely, from eight to five hundred 
dollars, according to size and rarity. 

Whatever be the carpet, ingrain or velvet, a border 
can always be found to match it, and should be used 
wherever it is possible to afford the additional ex- 
pense, siuce a carpet is as much enhanced by the bor- 
der as a jewel is by the setting. 

From the popular use of Turkish rugs came the 
present fashion of making up carpets so that they do 
not quite fill the measure of the floor; leaving a bor- 
der of the bare wood a ‘foot or two wide around the 
edge to be inlaid with tiles, or alternate strips of oak 
aud waluut, or merely painted a dark wood-color and 
varnished. 

Such a carpet possesses several superior merits. It 
can be easily made at home, requires but three-fourths 


of the usual amount of material (thereby saving a lit- 
tle extra money towards the border), and when dusty 
can be taken up, cleaned, aired, and relaid, in half the 
time and with but a tithe of the trouble spent upon one 
fitted in the ordinary manner. 

Care should be taken in making to join the breadths 
evenly, and sew on the border smoothly, turning each 
corner exactly square, as when finished the carpe’ 
should lie perfectly flat. 

A few tacks may be driven in places where tiny feet 
would be apt to stumble, but, as a rule, even this is 
unnecessary. The bare wood- border should be al- 
ready inlaid, or painted, varnished and dried, as the 
case may be, before the carpet is put down. 

Finally, on no account should a carpet be laid di- 
rectly on the floor. 

Carpet-felt, at six and eight cents a yard, is always 
available in the city, and when this can hardly be 
afforded, several thicknesses of newspapers are con- 
sidered quite as good; while country housewives will 
find that clean straw, or sweet, well-cured grass thickly 
spread, gives a most pleasant feeling under foot, and 
saves a vast amount of wear. 


a 
A BRIGHT THOUGHT. 


There are scores of persons who, while they admit, 
as a matter of theory, that we should do to our neigh- 
bors as we should like to have them do to us, refuse to 
be governed by it as a rule of life. A reporter of the 
New York Sun, while sauntering through Fulton 
Market, heard a story, from a fish-dealer, which illus- 
trates how few are willing to heed in practice what 
they assent to in theory. 

Perhaps,” said the dealer in fish, ‘‘you have heard 
of the Nutritive Society? It is a lot of advanced 
thinkers that believe in only paying for what they use, 
and pre pose putting it in practice. 

“One of them dropped in here the.other day and 





element,—say phosphate of lime,— | 


the breast-bone protrudes; the ribs fall in, | 


of the mother’s milk, she being imper- | 


wanted to buy a good fresh cod. I picKed out for him 
a good one at ten cents a pound. 

***Now, my friend,’ he commenced, ‘you are making 
me pay for the head, the back-bone, the skin, and two- 
thirds of the weight of the fish in water at so much a 
| pound, while I only want the nutritive portion.’ 

“But L didn’t see it in that light, and the old fellow 
went off with the fish, declaring that he had been 
cheated. One of the men knew him and said that he 
kept a grocery store in Third Avenue. The next night 
I gave him a call. 

“T ordered a quart of peanuts, and as he was méas- 
uring them, I said, ‘Don’t put in any shells; I only 
pay for the nutritive portion.” 


to it that meat and fish should be sold on a nutritive 
basis, while no allowance should be made for egg or 
peanut-shells.”’ 

a 


CANDID ADVICE. 


Common report says that a lawyer seldom gives gra- 
tuitous advice to a client, but should he be so unpro- 
The follow- 
ing anecdote, however, contradicts the report in both 
of its specifications: 

A disagreeable old Scotchman, the plague of his 
neighbors, whose reputation for honesty was not 
}as good as it should have been, went to a lawyer, a 

countryman, and complained bitterly of the treatment 
| he was constantly receiving. 

“Why,” said he, “only yesterday, will yee believe 
me, old Mucklewraith, my next-door neighbor, called 
|}me a liar and a scoundrel. Now you are a lawyer 
and a man of the world. What would you advise me 
to do? i 

yo you want my advice as a lawyer, 8 

“Yes, if it won’t cost too much.’ 

“Oh, [ won’t charge you anything. You say he called 
you a liar and a scoundrel ?” 

Yes.’ 

bis nag he say anything more?” 


“ Aud you really want my candid advice, do you?” 





fessional, the advice is usually worthless. 


andy ?” 


« “Well, then,” replied the lawyer, slowly, with a 
| twinkle of the eye, “if I were you, § Nandy, I would 
take his word for it, as far as it went! 


Se 
FATHER TO HIS OWN FATHER. 


Munchausen, Joe Mulhattan, and all the big story- 
teilers together, could never make their most gullible 
victims believe in “the man who swallowed himself.” 
But in certain communities there are irregular rela- 
tionships by marriage which create situations similarly 
paradoxical and absurd. 


“Do you see those two men talking over there?” 
said a gentleman to a reporter the other day. 

**Yes; those two farmers, you mean?’’ 

“Exactly. ‘They are father and son.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, their families are all mixed up. 
his father’s father.” 

“How can that be?” 

“In this way. The old man’s wife died. In their 
neighborhood there lived a widow with an only daugh- 
ter. The old man married the daughter, and the young 
man married the widow. The young man’s wife is 
| mother to the young man ‘s father. The young man’ 8 
fathe ris the young man’s son. The young man’s fa- 
ther’s wife is his mother and his daughte sr at the same 
|} time. Now, the old man’s children”— 

**My man, let up! I can’t keep all that in my head!” 
| ‘The reporter subsequently learned that the above story 
is a fact.— Vushville Banner. 


The son is 


HISTORY REWRITTEN. 


An anecdote in Lippincott’s Magazine illustrates the 
proverbial pride of Frenchmen in their own country, 
and their belief that most of the good in the world has 
been done by men of their own nation. The remark 
of the Italian lady is witty, but is far less characteris- 
| tic: 

One day Charlie came home from school in “a state 
of mind.” 

**What do you think Monsieur Agis, one of the pions, 
told our class to-day?” he asked, indignantly. “He 
told them that the United States would have been an 
English colony to-day but for the French and Lafayette, 
and that French was the principal language of the 
country, being spoken both in Canada and New Or- 
leans. I rose in my seat to ask him if he had never 
heard of es Washington ; to which he answered,— 

“*Oh yes, Vashington was a brave man; but it was 
the French who beat the English.’ ” 

Whereupon Charlie’s mamma told us a little anec- 
dote of her experience in Italy. 
| “You Americans have so much better accent in 
speaking our language than the English have,” said an 
Italian lady to her one day. “I suppose it is because 
an Italian discovered you.” 


a 


THE Pacific Law Journal says the following oc- 
curred in a San Francisco court: “Have you,” asked 
the judge of a recently convicted man, at thing | to 
offer the court before sentence is passed?” “No, 
your Honor,” replied the prisoner. “My lawyer took 
my last cent.’ 





Payson’s indelible ink can be used with any clean pen. 
It issimple and reliable. Druggists and Stationers.[ Adv. 





Catarrh in the head is cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Ade. 
—_>__—__ 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 

Dr. J. W. SMITH, Wellington, O., says: “In impaired 
nervous supply I have used it to advantage.” (Adv. 
—_——_—_———_ 

Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomt’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv. 








rs LAKE MILITARY ACADEM 
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” PAINTING EMBROIDERY. 


MADAME DEAN’S 


Spinal Supporting Corset 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 





COLORED STUDIES FROM THE ART ng or eget 
Lattice-work, and Disk. Embroidery Design. Apple- 
blossom Design for Painting Cupand Saucer. Morhhe ng- 
Glory Design for Vase. These three popular colored 
studies mailed securely in tubes for 32 cts., or any two 
for 25 cts. Size 10x15 inches 
Interchange with a colored Plates lb cts. 
Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


C*4zt Fr TLE STLKS 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE 
Sixty pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 
inches: or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value. 
Beautiful colors and patterns, No two alike. Half 
above apatites, 60 cts, EMBROIDERY SILK 
FOR CRAZY WORK-—all Bright Colors—full half 
omnes roe ; one ounce, 40c. COOPER & 
CONAI D impor rs & Retailers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 

















“He recognized me, and saw I had him, but he stuck | 


consiructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
| &e., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
|J. H. BUNNELL & CO’ Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruc- 


| tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 
| cooertpton. ex planation and illustrations, 
| SLL & CO., 12 Liberty St. N Yew York. 


DRY oops 


MAIL or EXPRESS, 
SILKs, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 


J. H, BUNN 





ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children, Men’s Furnishin Goods, Uppolstery: 
Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CA LOGUE 
FREE on application, {COOPER & CONARD, 9th 
and Market Sts. iladelp 

Please say “L you saw P this ‘advertisement. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT 


With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outtit contains 35 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, 
Wild Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, 
Scallops, Vines, ete. Full instructions for 





box of Stamping Powder, Instructions for 
Indelible Stamping. NEW SAMPLE BOOK 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New | 
and choice designs for all kinds of Em- 
broidery. We send this Outfit by mail | 
for $1.00, 

Ex XTRA STAMPING PATTERNS.—Outline Alphabet (26 | 
letters), We.; Sheaf of Wheat, lic.; Cluster of Str awber= 

es, 10c.; Forget-me-nots, 1ie.; Calla Lil Ys ; Pansies, 
ldc.; Pond Lilies, lic.; Outline Design, 1We.; Golden Rod 
| and Asters, lic.; Sprig of Sumac, lic. SPE CIAL OFFER. 
—We will send al? these on Stamping Patterns and 
the Camping © « ane for $2.0 
ddress J. F. *INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


| Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


'No. 10 West 14th St., New York. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and No.2 
Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks; Out- 
line Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels for 
Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods. Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush Ore 
naments, and other novelties for tinishing. All of the 
above I guarantee are of the best that can be furnished, 
and at the very lowest prices possible. Wholesale and 
retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 3c. for Cata- 
logue, just issued. 











Sample copy of the Art 





Stamping and Working, Distributing Pad, | 





Patented March 20th, 1883, 


These Corsets are specially constructed with two 
curved springs 80 as to fit exactly on and support the 
Shoulder Blades, yt another spring to support the 
Spine, both made of the very finest tempered clock 
spring, thus creating a c omplete Support for the 
Spine sure to prevent or cure Back-Ache, 

opin all iegieation, Round Shoulde Stooping 
s, R eegmation nis in the fit Nervous or 


Gouerat Debility, Pains in the Hip, Back, or 
Limbs, sonny’ of “ch e Spine, Heart, Kid. 
neys, or Liver, Falling, Inflammation or U!- 


ceration and allied diseases, They supply a 
covering for the open apace and thereby protect 
the spine from cold and give a smoothness of fit 
to the back of the dress, making them a valuable 
and most necessary Corset for general wear. 

They support the spine, relieve thc muscles of 
the back, brace the shoulders in a natural and 
easy manner, imparting graceful carriage to the 
wearer without discomfort, expanding the chest, 
thereby giving full action to the lungs and health 
and comfort to the body. Takes the place of the 
ordinary Corset in every semen, and are made of 
fine Coutil, in the best man They are highly 
SS. by Ady — Modistes, the fashionable 

ers, an e most eminen sic t! 
United States and Europe. — 
Prices: Ladies, $3.00. Misses, $2.00. 

Sold by all first-class Dry Goods houses. Samples sent 
free to any address on receipt of pri 

Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free’ on application. 

t@ Reliable Agents wanted. Salary or 
Commission, 

Apply at once, 
LEwWwWis SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


390 Broadway, New York. 


BALL’S 








| 


The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned by 
purch A after three weeks wear.if nut found 


respect, and its pric 
Made in a variety of an Td are ot 
= dealers everywhere 
tations. None genuine without Bi 


| EBUISAGRERREES “Be, o2 


a icagop ti onn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
4 slipping. Holds itself on the 
eeps the work just where 
-_ place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvass- 
ers, Address 

T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
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